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PPB, UNB Forming Nationalist Coalition for 
1989 Election 

33480169c Cochabamba LOS TIEMPOS in Spanish 
12 Jun 88 Sec B p 5 


{Interview with PPB [Barrientist People’s Party] leader 
Gen Natalio Morales Mosquera; date and location not 
specified] 


[Text] LOS TIEMPOS recently held the following inter- 
view with Gen Natalio Morales Mosquera, as leader of a 
party that is attempting to maintain the thinking of the 
late General Barrientos Ortuno. 


[Question] It has been reported that the leading factions 
of PPB and UNB are engaged in negotiations for unifi- 
cation. Have any agreements been reached? 


[Answer] In circumstances wherein the traditional doc- 
trines adhered to by some political parties have just 
ended their cycle, as have the groups that manipulated 
the government for nearly half a century, there is no way 
of procuring an absolute majority in the 1989 elections 
other than to form a political front that will combine, 
first of all, factions which became separated over per- 
sonal, rather than ideological, differences; and then, 
based on doctrinal convergence, to include similar polit- 
ical parties. In this way, the majority that could readily 
respond to the ambitions of international extremism 
would be achieved. 


[Question] Do those understandings contain ideological 
and program affinities? What are they? 


[Answer] The understandings that are reached will have 
to be based on the left of center revolut:onary nationalist 
line, situated at the head of the right wing front serving 
imperialism, and opposed to the infantile dogmatized 
native leftists. In this connection, the State Political 
Constitution, promulgated by Gen Rene Barrientos 
Ortuno, convincingly attests to the vanguard nationalist 
doctrine. Any change would be in form, but not in 
essence. 


[Question] Is Barrientism a political alternative? Why? 


[Answer] If there were politcal awareness, administrative 
ability, and respect for the constitutional rules, any party 
would be an alternative to the failure of the traditional 
parties and new groups that have governed and 
destroyed the nation’s economic and social foundations. 


MNR [Nationalist Revolutionary Movement] has histor- 
ical responsibilites, which will be judged by those whe 
dare to tell the truth. The National Revolutionary 
administration was a disappointing frustration, which 
was eventually stoned to death by this final administra- 
tion of Dr Victor Paz Estenssoro; making it clear that 
MNR was never concerned about the nation as a whoie, 
but rather about a worship of power and unbridled 
possession of material things. At present, this party is the 
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greatest obstacle to development; and therefore the con- 
temporary revolution must eliminate the movement- 
oriented style so as to make way for a new mentality. 


ADN [Nationalist Democratic Action] is a party based 
on the ostensible “prestige” of the General Banzer Sua- 
rez’ 7 years of government; more concretely, on the this 
politician’s persona. Hence, we must remember the 
handling, with a deficit, of over $3 billion from the 
foreign debt, and $1.2 billion from the purchasing power 
of imports; money used to benefit the oligarchy, seri- 
ously damaging the popular economy. This party is 
currently suffering from substantial ideological and orga- 
nizational flaws. It has no clear-cut doctrine, nor respect- 
able leadership cadres. Without General Banzer, ADN 
would have no political potential. 


MIR [Movement of the Revolutionary Left] is an orga- 
nization which, owing to those strange chance events 
that occur in countries such as ours, has achieved certain 
electoral successes; but which, in essence, is one of those 
immature groups fluctuating disgracefully among the 
left, center, and right, depending on their leaders’ con- 
venience and desires. MIR began by proclaiming Marx- 
ism-Lenirism, later becoming joined with MNR, and 
ending up vying for the space of the right and the favors 
of the oligarchy, imperialism, the Armed Forces, and 
other pressure groups which determine the traditional 
direction of politics. A party that doesn’t know what it 1s 
can hardly know what it wants to be; and hence, what it 
would do in the government. These are the groups that 
de-dollarize, nationalize, turn the economy over to the 
private sector, create taxes for the low-income sectors, 
and praise foreign investments, later satanizing them. 


Other insignificant political parties which have upset 
and confused national events don’t deserve a detailed 
analysis. Nevertheless, and merely to point out differ- 
ence, I leave it clearly established that we are not of the 
right, and have no commitment to our imitators, much 
less to PDB [Bolivian Democratic Party], which is 
futilely and arbitrarily attempting to deceive the public, 
by claiming that it has agreements with Barrientists. We 
legitimate holders of the Barrientist ideology, of the 
principles and goals of the people’s general, and of the 
inspiration and morality of the hero of Arque, have no 
agreement with opportunistic organizations which, not 
even having known General Barrientos, nor studied his 
thought, and lacking respect, are fighting to take posses- 
sion of Barrientism’s historical legacy and social capital. 
We warn the imposters that they will be unmasked at the 
proper time. Beyond the new political game, and consis- 
tent with the people’s historical values, we shall not allow 
adventurers of any kind to manipulate General Bar- 
rientos’ name. We shall prevent such aberrations as the 
movement’s candidate having recourse to Barrientism, 
and the paradoxical, unprecedented situation wherein 
General Barrientos’ enemies are now talking about Bar- 
rientism to conceal their social orphan status, and for the 
sake of petty, ridiculous deals. 
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The political parties which have not yet managed the 
state may possibly group into coalitions that could play 
an important role in the leadership of Gen Rene Bar- 
rientos Ortuno’s revolutionary nationalism. 


[Question] Is there any relationship with ADN, or poss- 
sibility of forming an alliance? 


[Answer] The ADN top leadership is comprised of 
politicians who collaborated or were trained with Gen- 
eral Barrientos. Their ideological and program principles 
were drawn up by Barrientists. So there could, in fact, be 
some affinity; except that, during these years of identi- 
fication with neo-liberal MNR, they may have assumed 
a different position. Nevertheless, if identical features 
are found in the ideological and program contracting, it 
is possible that a political understanding could be 
reached based on the nation’s sacred interests, at a time 
of a dramatic, uncertain destiny. 


[Question] Do you believe that the leftists represent a 
risk in the 1989 elections? 


[Answer] The extremists have never constituted any risk. 
They have never won even 2 percent of the electorate. 
They come to reach hasty understandings among insig- 
nificant factions. With the Holy Father’s arrival, the 
people of Bolivia demonstrated that they are fully iden- 
tified with the Church’s social doctrine, which contains 
vanguard principles and which the government would 
not dare put into effect, because it would hurt the 
interests of the new oligarchy. 


[Question] How do you think the issue of the foreign 
debt should be treated? 


[Answer] First, by negotiating the repurchase of the debt 
honestly. No one knows the system. There have been no 
truthful comments on the negotiations, because that 1s 
taboo for the people. However, if we delve deeply into an 
analysis of the system, we would find true facts that 
would leave those who deal in scandals stunned. Next, 
the use of the international monetary reserves must be 
programmed, allocating a fraction of the debt payment, 
while rapidly increasing exports. Moreover, the Central 
Bank has the obligation to retrieve all the gold currently 
being exported to various parts of the world without any 
benefit to the country. The ridiculous statistics issued by 
the government on lawful exports evoke hilarity. On the 
other hand, it would be quite easy for Bolivia and all the 
Latin American countries if, in a multinational accord 
between debtors and creditors, we were to agree that the 
national capital deposits would be transferred, in 
accounts, to each country, so that the governments, 
through their central banks, could substitute the debt up 
to the sum of the total deposits in banks abroad, so as to 
pay it over the long term at moderate interest rates, and 
in national currency, maintaining the value; of course, 
with the guarantee of international insurance that would 
relieve the capitalists who, after plundering the country, 
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have transferred their money abroad. It depends largely 
on the creditor countries to enact this system, which the 
Barrientist movement has proposed for the first time in 
Latin America. 


Finally, the country must be industrialized over the short 
term, allowing the entry of firms from Asian countries 
such as Japan, which would cooperate with high technol- 
ogy #nd their own market. Iron, gas, and non-metallic 
minerals must be industrialized, and a major agro- 
industrial program must be developed for export, among 
other things. 
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PS-1 Calls ADN/MIR Coalition Dangerously 
Unstable 

33480169a Cochabamba LOS TIEMPOS in Spanish 
22 Jun 88 p B6 


[Text] According to an analysis made by Socialist Party- 
\*s top ranking leadership, the current atmosphere of 
Stagnation, economic recession, unemployment, and 
hunger, as well as other factors, such as the alternation in 
government imposed by the ruling classes, are forcing 
the country into an instability that could end in explo- 
sive conflicts and an ungovernable situation in the 
future. 


The document given to the news media remarks that the 
fundamental tendency toward stability in the democratic 
system 1S moving in an extremely precarious direction, 
showing increasingly obvious signs of a persistent dete- 
rioration, which could hamper or interrupt it; and, by the 
same token, the tendency should not be considered 
absolute, but rather relative. 


They base their position on a lengthy analysis of the 
events being experienced in the country; stressing that 
stability does not depend solely on the subjective desires 
of a few political forces, but also on the state of the 
economy, and the masses’ capacity to put up with 
economic policies that are against the people. 


They charge that the ruling classes have succeeded in 
introducing special legislation aimed at establishing a 
system of two-party alternation which, based on current 
conditions, would be founded upon coexistence between 
the center and the right, in other words, MIR [Move- 
ment of the Revolutionary Left] and ADN [Nationalist 
Democratic Action]. 


They warn that, in this way, there may be differenti 
nuances, and those seeking to perpetuate the economic 
model that swallowed MNR [Nationalist Revolutionary 
Movement] will be unable to save themselves from 
foundering; which would ultimately cause a recurrence 
of the practice of military coups. 
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They note that the impossibility of coexistence between 
the center and right, as well as a potential exacerbation of 
the economic crisis, could lead to a political crisis, even 
before the 1989 elections. 


Judging the current relative democratic stability, which 
would require political action methods drastically differ- 
ent from the values and styles of the bourgeois, petit- 
bourgeois, and populist parties, they observe that the 
1989 elections must be interpreted as a scenario for the 
class struggle, in which the role of the left can only be one 
of fostering forms of people’s power, and denouncing the 
politico-economic model of the oligarchy with solid 
argumentation that is not confined to agitation based on 
reiterated positions. 


In this atmosphere, they point out, PS-! will respond 
with a strong national and revolutionary message, with a 
program, and with a clear-cut, systematic, and scientifi- 
cally credible offer of a popular, democratic government, 
of socialist essence. 


In a self-analysis, they subsequently comment that the 
party and the left are not keeping pace with events, 
because they are impregnated with populist practices 
contracted from a cheap electoralism, which confuses 
them with the methods and styles of the defunct move- 
ment. 


The statement calls for collectivizing the revolutionary, 
alternative national plan that has been devised and 
approved, so that it may reach all levels, and not allow 
itself to be absorbed by populist, electoralist positions, 
because of the serious risks that this would entail. 


With regard to the policy of alliances, it notes that the 
latter is inspired by the socialist tactics and strategy with 
the popular sectors, and that it should not end, but rather 
begin with the 1989 elections. 
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MNR Askeé To Address Peasant Concerns in 
Election Campaign 

33480169b La Paz EL DIARIO in Spanish 

27 Jun 88 p 2 


[Text] The leaders of the Departmental Federation of 
Peasant Workers of La Paz [FDTCLP], Francisco Cho- 
quellusco and Raul Zegarra Churatupa, announced that, 
‘As part of the viable alternative for guaranteeing integ- 
rity and normality in the 1989 electoral process, the 
peasants’ position must be taken into consideration.” 


Identified with the Nationalist Revolutonary Movement 
[MNR], the leaders claim that, “considering the fact that 
this party proved its desire to serve the national major- 
ities with the transformations achieved by the national 
revolution of 1952,” important decisions were made by 
the FDTCLP. 
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They remarked that the political candidate who is nom- 
inated will have to make an agreement with the peasants 
to implement “historical commitments that will help us 
to enter the creative phase of transforming Bolivia's 
rural areas which, therefore, means an improvement in 
the living conditions of the peasants and their families, 
enabling them to become fully incorporated into the 
national development plans.” 


Among other factors which they consider pertinent to 
this end, leaders Choquellusco and Zapata Churatupa 
declared that there must be: “Continuity in the national 
revolution’s endeavor, resuming its original national 
leftist line of revolutionary nationalism. 


“Effective support for the peasants, with rural develop- 
ment projects and credit accessible to the small pro- 
ducer, who must be included in the government’s pro- 
gram. 


“Participation by the peasants’ representatives in the 
lists of candidates for the National Congress, at the 
proposal of the peasant union organizations. 


“Restitution of the conquests achieved in the 1952 
revolution, so that a peasant leader may occupy the 
Ministry of Peasant and Agricultural-Livestock Affairs 
in the cabinet of the next government to be elected. 


“Increasing participation by peasants in all the state 
agencies in which social and economic problems affect- 
ing their interests are resolved.” 


Peasant Unionism 


Both leaders reported that, for reasons of an internal 
nature, the labor union activity among the La Paz 
peasants 1s undergoing a process of disintegration; 
prompting that organization to propose a self-criticism 
which, among other things, has determined that: 


“The union organization is currently divided, depriving 
it of the strength to advance toward liberation from the 
dependence that the peasant is still suffering in the 
economic, social and political areas. The interests of the 
peasants, since they constitute a population majority, are 
identified with those of the nation.” 


They said that, “For this reason, the goals to be pursued 
consist of strengthening the Bolivian peasants’ united 
organization 1n a progressive manner, banishing interna- 
tional bendage and dependence,which 1s generally con- 
cealed under economic aid; and keeping close watch over 
the national political destiny.” 
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Contraband Seen as Major Obstacle in Trade 
Relations With Peru 

34480169d La Paz PRESENCIA in Spanish 

27 Jun 88 p 7 


[Text] (ANF}—A total of 78 large-tonnage trucks form- 
ing a line that seemed endless on the other side of the 
bridge crossing the Desaguadero River were waiting for 
the Bolivian merchants to complete their purchases 
(from cans of “Gloria” evaporated milk to small clothes 
closets to be assembled, and including electric equip- 
ment) before leaving for La Paz. The waiting has become 
a routine every Tuesday and Friday, just a day before the 
market fairs in this city. 


All 78 trucks departing for La Paz are loaded with food 
products (onions, potatoes, beans. squash), clothing, 
plastic containers, matches, candy, and even toilet tissue. 
Meanwhile, in Lima or Arequipa, it is a sign of good luck 
to find a can of “Gloria” milk, and agricultural and 
livestock products have become a means of amassing 
fortunes for the unscrupulous dealers. 


The flow of filled trucks has now started from Peru to 
Bolivian cities. Between 1982 and 1985, the route was 
the opposite. Then, it was difficult to find a pound of 
sugar, a kilo of flour, or a bottle of gas for household use 
in Bolivian cities; but in the Desaguadero area, on the 
other hand, Peruvian families could purchase those same 
items in the amounts that they wanted. 


Contraband, whether it be from Bolivia to Peru, or vice 
versa, Causes the most serious maladjustments in the 
economies of the countries affected. In Peru, a consid- 
erable shortage of food products has been triggered; 
because they escape the dealers’ hands, going as far as 
Argentina. There is a drain of gasoline, which is sold on 
the country’s “black market,” reaching proportions of 
about 10 tanks per day. 


In Peru, 4 liters of gasoline costs $0.75, and would cost 
$1.20 in Bolivia. 


In the opinion of the National Chamber of Commerce, 
the informal commercial exchange between Bolivia and 
Peru, although it has different cycles (“sometimes it 
comes, and other times it goes”), is not merely a short- 
term problem of economic policy, but rather a “‘struc- 
tural macro- political phenomenon in commercial and 
industrial relations which is, unintentionally, aiding the 
development of the economy that is not recorded.” 


During 1987, “informal” exports of Peruvian products 
to Bolivia are presumed to have amounted to about $40 
million; while imports of Bolivian products may have 
exceeded $7 million, according to the data compiled by 
the Peruvian commercial attache, Gerardo Prado. 


Nevertheless, last year, the legal bilatera! trade relations 
did not have the significance that both nations’ potential 
market could have generated. Bolivia exported nearly 
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$18 million, consisting basically ot food products. alco- 
hol and semiprocessed hides. Peruvian industrialists, on 
the other hand, legally exported a volume of $8.5 mil- 
lion, comprised of metal working items in particular. 


Contraband, with these features, has become the main 
obstacle in the bilateral trade relations, although other 
differences obviously remain. such as control in the 
payment of foreign currency in Peru, or the lack of a 
highway infrastructure, or perhaps the most important 
detail: the weakness in both countries’ financial rela- 
tions. But they can find solutions by deciding on shared 
expedients. 


To Bolivia, the Peruvian market 1s “the n ost important 
and possibly the only one in the sibregien, because it 
absorbs 80 percent of the foreign commerce directed 
toward Andean Group countries,” according to Franz 
Ondarza Linares, manager of the ational Chamber of 
Exporters. 


Prado claimed that, if the correct measures ~ med at 
intensifying binational trade relations are * opted, 
Bolivian and Peruvian exports could “increase five- 
fold.” Based on this projection, Bolivia could export 
products amounting to $60 million; while Peru would 
attain $90 million. 

¢ 
The importance that both countries attach to bilateral 
trade relations has, for example, prompted the Peruvian 
Government to create the first binational bank, Popular 
Bank of Peru, which has devised several goals, according 
to its heads, but as the most urgent and immediate, the 
development of legal foreign trade. 


The Popular Bank of Peru, which was about to close its 
operations in Bolivia at the beginning of 1985, upon 
confronting its most serious crisis, has become reorga- 
nized, and has allocated a loan of $10 million for the use 
of Bolivian industrialists who want to import capital 
goods, durable consumer goods, and services (construc- 
tion, engineering services). 


Ondarza claimed that the creation of the binational 
bank, which is still operating in its organizational phase, 
will attain greater importance when it promotes a flow of 
financial exchange, but primarily “two-way” commer- 
cial exchange. 


Meanwhile, in the view of the Chamber of Commerce, 
“contraband will continue to grow,” despite the efforts 
to suppress it. “On the extensive Bolivian border, there 
are no more than two or three contact points for informal 
trading, because the northern jungles are virtually inac- 
cessible for this type of trade. But, nevertheless, suppre- 
sion could only mitigate 60 percent of the problem. We 
must seek means for legalizing this avalanche of informal 
foreign trade.” 
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Sarney’s Goals for Remainder of Term; Closest 
Confidants 

334201144 Sao Paulo O ESTADO DE SAO PAULU in 
Portuguese 26 Jun 88 p § 


[Text] President Jose Sarney now feels completely free of 
political constraints for governing, and has concrete 
plans to be executed during the time remaining to him 
for exercising power. Until the Constituent Assembly’s 
decision, his obsession was the 5-year term. Now, no one 
can remove from the president’s mind the notion that his 
government will become a finished project if he succeeds 
in normalizing the economy (and normalizing is to be 
interpreted as controlling inflation and the de‘icit woth 
fully operative market laws), and reducing the siate’s 
interference in private activity. In other words, Curing 
this final phase of government, Sarney’s pres tcatial 
guise is that of a privatist. 


Whether he will attain and achieve his goals is someth) ig 
that we shall see in the future. Sarney has some wagerin¢. 
ic do in order to reach that point. He concluded an 
agreement with the creditor banks that wiil ostensibl; 
extricate the country from the suffocation in which it 
was submerged at the start of the decade, and devised a 
typically capitalist-industrial policy. What the special 
advisor to the presidency, Thales Ramalho, noted, when 
he gave a reminder that Dr Ulysses Guimaraes no ‘onger 
convenes the ministry in his home, as he used to do until 
the downfall of Minister Bresser Pereira, is also a fact. 


Finance Minister Mailson da Nobrega and Planning 
Minister Joao Batista de Abreu, along with his son-in- 
law and private secretary, Jorge Murad, are unquestion- 
ably the men who most determine Sarney’s thinking on 
economic issues. All three, by conviction, want to priva- 
tize the economy. The president trusts in them more 
than he could ever trust (if he ever did) in Ministers 
Francisco Dornelles (chosen by Tancredo Neves), Dilson 
Funaro, from PMDB [Brazilian Democratic Movement 
Party], or Bresser Pereira, whom Ulysses Guimaraes 
selected after having vetoed Governor Tasso Jereissati in 
an act that publicly exposed on television the weakness 
of a president without a definite term and with no 
working team of his own. 


Less Dependence 


On politics, the president now seldom consults Ulysses 
regarding what he should do, although he persistently 
tells aides and friends that he never stopped liking the 
PMCB head, and admires him. The trauma of the 
limitations put on the exercise of his office causes Sarney 
to explode at the first crisis questioning his authority. He 
was born precisely for the sensitive, dangerous military 
area. ‘“‘He damaged my authority” was Sarney’s reason 
for dismissing Brig Gen Paulo Roberto Camarinha, also 
doing a favor to the other military ministers, who were 
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no longer concealing their concern over the potential for 
lack of discipline contained in the controversial manner 
in which the minister-chief of staff of the Armed Forces 
(EMFA) rose to leadership. 


The preservation of the “liturgy of the office,” an expres- 
sion coined by Sarney for delegating the presidentiai 
authority, was also a factor in the discharge of Col- 
Aviator Ozires Silva from the presidency of PETRO- 
BRAS [Brazilian Petroleum Corporation]. These were 
more or less lone decisions. Before they materialized, the 
members of the political consultation circle that the 
president established for the original purpose of winning 
the battle of the 5 years heard something about them. 
These men are now bound to what ts called at Planalto 
Palace “a permanent state of meeting.”’ There is no hour 
nor day for Ministers Prisco Viana, Antonio Carlos 
Magalhaes, Ivan de Souza Mendes, and Ronaldo Costa 
de Couto, the general counsel of the Republic, Saulo 
Ramos, and Constituent Assembly leaders Carlos San- 
t'Anna and Jose Lourenco to meet with Sarney. 


When he needs to listen to people from outside, the 
telephone to ring first, with a call from Sarney, is that of 
the Minas Gerais governor, Newton Cardoso, a “zebra” 
in next year’s succession, according to the palace proph- 
ets; followed by the Parana governor, Alvaro Dias, and 
the Sao Paulo governor, Orestes Quercia, in that order. 
In military matters, the first voice is that of the Army 
minister, Leonidas Pires Goncalves; followed by opin- 
ions from Gen Ivan Mendes (SNI [National Intelligence 
Service]) and Gen Rubens Bayma Denys, minister-chief 
of the Military Household. 
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Pell Reveals Rejection of Leading Politicians; 
Comrpeat 


Poll Results 
33420115 Sao Paulo O ESTADO DE SAO PAULO in 
Portuguese 3 Jul 88 p 4 


[Article i» Jose Neumane Pinto] 


[Text] The favorite candidate for president of the 
Repub!.: today is also the one rejected by the second- 
smallest percentage. Silvio Santos is preferred by 34 
percent of voters, and the only candidate encountering 
less resisiance is the governor of Alagoas, Fernando 
Collor dc Metlo (Santos scores 34 percent, compared to 
Collor’s 2¢ percent). Santos is a real phenomenon in 
popularity: 4! 60 percent, he enjoys the confidence of 
more peop’ than anyone else, and the number saying 
they would vote for him was almost twice the number of 
those reveaiing their intention to vote for either of the 
two men in scond place: Orestes Quercia and Leonel 
Rrizola ()« percent each). 
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That is one of the things revealed by the latest IBOPE 
{Brazilian Public Opinion and Statistics Institute] poll, 
in which 5,000 voters in all the Brazilian states were 
interviewed. The final results confirm a few old truths— 
such as the rejection championships, which were again 
won by Paulo Maluf (63 percent}—and add new facts 
such as the growing popularity of Fernando Collor de 
Mello. Besides the overwhelming intention to vote for 
emcee and television empresario Silvio Santos, the 
IBOPE poll provides other surprising revelations, one 
being the fact that the runner-up in the national rejection 
championships is the chairman of the Constituent 
Assembly, Ulysses Guimaraes (58 percent), the only 
higher score being Maluf’s. As a matter of fact, all the 
percentages rejecting professional politicians (**] would 
never vote for him’’) are extremely high. Of the names 
presented to interviewees by the pollsters, those rejected 
by the highest percentages are Joao Figueiredo (54 
percent), Aureliano Chaves (49 percent), Leonel Brizola 
(48 percent), and Franco Montoro (48 percent). Besides 
Collor and Silvio, those rejected by the smallest percent- 
ages are Orestes Quercia (38 percent), Alvaro Dias (39 
percent), Antonio Ermirio de Moraes (40 percent) and 
Tasso Jereissati (40 percent). 


“Out With the Old” 


“IT have always said that I would rather have a television 
channel than a party,” commented Senator Fernando 
Henrique Cardoso—who was not mentioned in the 
poll—when he learned of the widespread approval of 
Silvio and the surprising rejection of his old boss in the 
PMDB [Brazilian Democratic Movement Party], 
Ulysses Guimaraes. 


In the opinion of the former PMDB leader in the Senate, 
there is an obvious “attitude of out with the old” (a 
rejection of the political framework and a protest vote), 
but he also called attention to the fact that the media 
represent a new “monster” in the political field. 


According to the IBOPE’s director of research, Orjan 
Olsen, “‘the national party-political structure has been 
completely altered since the campaign that ended in the 
election of Janio Quadros. The signs of incipient party 
identification that were noted in the early 1960's no 
longer exist. The military regime imposed on Brazil an 
artificial two-party structure that was completely dis- 
mantled with the advent of the New Rerublic. Voters 
today are virtually lost, with no points of reference; they 
deeply distrust the political class and are uncertain of the 
citizen’s real effectiveness as a political actor.” 


In Olsen’s opinion, the presidential election—the trend 
of which is going to be indicated by this year’s municipal 
election campaigns—is going to awaken three different 
attitudes: hope, acceptance, and dissatisfaction. Accord- 
in, to what Olsen has been able to deduce from the data 
in this poll, dissatisfied voters will use the ballot as an 
instrument of protest. 
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Not Popular 


According to the IBOPE poil, the PMDB is still the 
Brazilian voter's favorite party: it is liked by 25 percent 
of those interviewed. The second-most popular party 
with Brazilian voters is the PT [Workers Party] (12 
percent). Those two parties are followed by the PDS 
{Social Democratic Party} (7 percent), the PDT [Demo- 
cratic Workers Party] (6 percent), the PFL [Liberal Front 
Party] (6 percent), and the PTB [Brazilian Labor Party] 
(3 percent), while 39 percent of those interviewed 
declined to state any party preference. 


In analyzing the poll, Orjan Olsen of the IBOPE 
observed that “besides the fact that there ts little party 
loyalty, there is also a highly critical attitude toward the 
conduct of the parties in defending the interests of the 
population. The one in the best position is the PT, since 
it is the second-most favorite party with a good number 
of those expressing a preference for one of the other 
groups.” 


Political scientist Guillermo O’Donnell—an Argentine 
who spends 8 months of the year in Sao Paulo, where he 
works for CEBRAP [Brazilian Analysis and Planning 
Center], and 4 months in the United States, where he 
teaches—clearly identifies resentment of the political 
class on the part of the population. In his opinion, that 
resentment exists because of the lack of clearness on the 
part of Brazilian politicians and their behavior. 


The sudden passion that Brazilian voters have been 
showing in the latest polls for such great communicators 
as Silvio Santos is an extremely serious sign, in O° Don- 
nell’s opinion. “It is very difficult to make a transition to 
democracy if a good number of the country’s political 
leaders are clearly undemocratic, not to say antidemo- 
cratic. It is not possible to see a future for democracy if 
the politicians do not back it. Hence the disintegration 
and disorganization of the parties. That breakdown, 
added to the gap between the politicians and the voters, 
may have extremely serious consequences for the 
system.” 


As Guillermo O'Donnell sees it, public contempt for 
politicians is the people’s revenge for the contempt in 
which they are held by those politicians. 


O'Donnell concludes by saying: ““The most serious prob- 
lem is that democracy is appearing increasingly to be the 
culprit, whereas !n fact, democracy has never been given 
the slightest chance.” 


Surprising Rejection of Ulysses 


“There are so many candidates for president of the 
Republic that if Brazil could sell them for what they 
think they are worth, we could easily pay off the foreign 
debt.” That comment comes from businessman Antonio 
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Ermirio dv Moraes, who received prominent mention in 
the po!l on presidential hopetuls that was conducted by 
the IBOPE over the past 2 months. 


The IBOPE presented the 5,000 voters in its poil with 18 
choices and asked them who they would vote for in the 
direct presidential election. Missing from those 18 
choices was a name that has been receiving a lot of 
mention recently: that of Janio Quadros. Orjan Olsen 
explained that absence by the fact that Quadros’ name 
has never appeared in any of the institute’s recent polls. 
He ventured to say: “It seems to me that Janio is an 
artificial candidate being imposed from the top down, 
with no popular call as yet for him to enter the race.” 


Of the candidates whose names were listed, the IBOPE 
discovered that Silvio Santos, Joao Figueiredo, Ulysses 
Guimaraes, Paulo Maluf, and Leonel Brizola are very 
familiar names (to more than 80 percent of those inter- 
viewed). In the middle group—consisting of those famil- 
iar to about 75 percent of the respondents—are Orestes 
Quercia, Aureliano Chaves, Luiz Inacio Lula da Silva, 
Dilson Funaro, Franco Montoro, Antonio Ermirio de 
Moraes, and Mario Covas. A third group, whose strength 
is more regional in character, is made up of Governors 
Fernando Collor de Mello, Alvaro Dias, Miguel Arraes, 
Waldir Pires. Newton Cardoso, and Tasso Jereissati. 


Power of Image 


According to Olsen, “The outstanding names are those 
of Silvio Santos, who was tested nationwide by the 
IBOPE for the first time, and Fernando Collor de Mello, 
a regional leader who is rapidly entering the national 
scene. The strength of both, like that of Sao Paulo’s 
governor, comes from the fact that they have managed to 
overcome their dependence on specific regions—the 
same kind of dependence that is still serving as a brake 
on greater progress by such candidates as Lula, Brizola, 
Antonio Ermirio, and Covas.”’ 


The sudden electoral strength of Silvio Santos is 
explained by his likable, ordinary image and his image as 
a man who is a competent administrator. The IBOPE has 
identified that strength as being greatest among women, 
younger voters, and those with little purchasing power. 


Olsen commented: “The fact that he is not a politician 
also has its advantages, although on the other hand, that 
factor might scare off a good number of potential voters. 
But the most important factor seems to be the personal 
one, which 1s expressed through a perception of concern 
for the population, in combination with the fact that he 
is a man of humble origins who knows how to commu- 
nicate with the people.” 


Olsen compared him to Ronald Reagan: “He is one of 
us.’ And that is precisely what keeps the politicians— 
particularly Paulo Maluf, Ulysses Guimaraes, and Joao 
Figueiredo—from being liked and preferred by the vot- 
ers. Paulo Maluf arouses distrust in 80 percent of those 
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polled, while only 17 percent say they trust him. And 
Ulysses does no better: He is distrusted by 71 percent of 
voters and trusted by 17 percent. Concerning that phe- 
nomenon, the chairman of the Sao Paulo PDS, business- 
man Roberto Paulo Richter, has two contrasting expla- 
nations. He explains the distrust of Paulo Maluf, his 
former boss and fellow party member, by the former 
governor’s inability to counterattack in response to the 
slander by his political opponents, whose victim he ts. 
Richter hopes that Maluf will begin responding appro- 
priately to the criticism and says that his image will then 
be turned around “because he has more qualities than 
defects.” 


He explained: “At this moment, the people are against 
the PMDB because they are disappointed. The party’s 
chairman is Deputy Ulysses Guimaraes. So, everyone 1s 
against him.” 


But Richter is not very worried about the results of the 
IBOPE poll. After all, he says, we still have over a year to 
go before the presidential election. He explains the lack 
of interest by recalling that Quercia started out with a 
very high rejection rate in the public opinion polls but 
wound up being elected—ignoring the fact that there was 
only one round of balloting in the gubernatorial elections 
and that Quercia did hot win an absolute majority. There 
will be two rounds of balloting in the presidential elec- 
tion, and the winner will have to receive over SO percent 
of the vote. 


In the opinion of political scientist Guillermo O’Don- 
nell, the political struggle in Brazil 1s above all a struggle 
for modernity. He points out that Italy succeeded in 
establishing its institutions after 40 years of political 
activity geared to doing just that. He says: “From the 
beginning, Italian political leaders had a clear commit- 
ment to mudernity. They prepared themselves to accept 
clear rules of competition and never questioned the 
possibility of progressing steadily toward modernity. In 
Brazil, the politicians are unable to win the people's 
confidence because everyone knows that the only com- 
mitment here is to harmful and archaic patrimonial- 
ism. 


Voters Distrust Politicians 
33420115 Sao Paulo O ESTADO DE SAO PAULO in 
Portuguese 3 Jul 88 p 4 


{Commentary by Bolivar Lamounier, professor of polit- 
ical science at the Pontifical Catholic University of Sao 
Paulo and researcher for the IDESP] 


[Text] With all due regard for the fact that we are only in 
the first stages of the presidential succession, the IBOPE 
poll is a shocker. It shows that the horrendous situation 
in which the country finds itself and the festival of errors 
over the past few years may put emcee Si:vio Santos in a 
privileged electoral position. 
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The advantage he has gained is one side of the coin. The 
other is the thrashing received by practically all the other 
candidates—suggesting a generalized rejection of poli- 
tics. From Newton Cardoso to Waldir Pires, from 
Figueiredo to Lula, and from Brizola to Mario Covas, no 
one stands out sufficiently as being trusted by the public. 
In other words, direct election—which we have been 
demanding for so long in order to break with the past 
and begin an era of seriousness and civic decency—may 
turn into a colossal rout from Oiapoque to Chui. What 
conclusion should we draw from this? That the people 
are not really ready for democracy? 


Let us start with the obvious. The obligation to make the 
political process serious and intelligible falls upon the 
institutions, the law, the politicians, and the parties, not 
the individual voter. The latter's obligatiou is to vote— 
that is, to express his preference and dc sires and even the 
whims that occur to him when he is called to the ballot 
box. When consulted in their homes by the IBOPE, and 
with no communication with each other, 5,000 citizens 
expressed their feelings about the national picture and a 
number of possible candidates. Against a background of 
discouragement, they chose an emcee—only God knows 
whether they did so seriously, in desperation, or jeer- 
ingly. 


It bears repeating that the national picture is one of 
20-percent monthly inflation, a Federal Government 
with a serious deficit in credibility, a Constituent Assem- 
bly that is dragging on interminably, and completely 
shattered political parties. A!l of that can and should be 
relativized, seeing that the causes are complex and that 
solutions exist. But as I said, relativizing is not the 
average voter's obligation. Democracy is built with the 
people it has, not an imaginary people. Our people are 
depoliticized for historical reasuns, because of poverty, 
because of the military regime that cultivated i’ . myth 
of technocracy for 20 years, and, in short, for a thousand 
reasons. 


They are depoliticized in fact because of their acceler- 
ated increase in numbers. When we elected Janio Qua- 
dros in 1960, we had 15 million voters. How many will 
we have in 1989? Probably some 75 million. How can a 
people grow so fast under a military government and, at 
the same time, retain a memory of the difficulties, 
complexity, and importance of politics? 


The agenda for the transition from 1984 until now is 
partly responsible for the results reported by the IBOPE. 
The military regime’s excessive repression of conflicts 
led to exaggerated expectations. For its part, the Constit- 
uent Assembly has meant the addition to the agenda at 
one fell swoop of an array of issues that in the past 20 
years would never have arisen through the normal legis- 
lative process. 


This is salutary, but it has a price. In the drawing up of 
the Constitution, there is a very rapid succession of 
extremely important issues, each one different than the 
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last. Every moment brings a new and different view- 
point, with different alliances and political clashes. A 
portion of public opinion feels disoriented, and no 
congressional leadership, regardless of how competent 
and respectable, is going to emerge from that process 
unscathed. Anyone who has not displeased some impor- 
tant sector today will do so tomorrow. The result, in a 
context of economic stagnation and accelerating infla- 
tion, is dramatic. In the medium term, we will probably 
conclude that the Constituent Assembly is contributing 
to a strengthening of the democratic institutions, but in 
the short term, it has created this sensation of foot- 
dragging and excessive conflict and of irrelevant and 
untimely debate, and all of those things, added to the 
Sarney administration’s lack of credibility, are factors 
contributing to the demoralization of politics. 


TV Role in Public Opinion 
33420115 Sao Paulo O ESTADO DE SAO PAULO in 
Portuguese 3 Jul 88 p 4 


{Commentary by Leoncio Martins Rodrigues, professor 
of political science at Campinas State University and 
researcher for CEDEC] 

IBOPE poll point to two main facts: the decisive role 
played by television in influencing opinion o1 the [text 
garbled] popularization—fixing certain names in the 
minds of voters—and the absence of more solid party 
ties. No politician, not even the president of the Repub- 
lic, stays on a TV program as long as emcee Silvio 
Santos. It is possible that some politicians appear more 
often, but not for as many hours in succession. It also 
needs to be emphasized that Silvio Santos has been 
entering the homes of a good share of the Brazilian 
population—chiefly the poorest sector—every week for 
many years. 


His program provides the major Sunday entertainment 
for voters in that class, who either cannot afford any 
other leisure-time activity or are too tired to leave the 
house. Manual workers, who perform wearisome labor 
during the week, generally use Sunday as a day of 
physical rest. It is they who read the fewest newspapers 
and magazines and who, consequently, a/e less informed 
about national politics. 


Coincidentally, it is in that group that the preference for 
Silvio Santos is greatest. It should be noted that among 
voters as a whole, 23 percent said they intended to vote 
for Silvio Santos, putting him quite far ahead of Brizola, 
who is in second place with 11 percent. But in this 
connection, attention needs to be drawn to the great 
disproportion between the preferences of male and 
female voters. Among the men, |7 percent said they 
would like to see Silvio Santos as president. The figure 
among the women was 30 percent. 


Preference for Silvio Santos is also much greater among 
young people. Of the voters under 30 years of age, 26 
percent said they would vote for the emcee, but the figure 
drops to 18 percent among those over 50 years of age. 
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Preference for the TV host falls sharply as we go from the 
lowest-income groups to those with the highest incomes. 
Among those whose family income 1s less than 2.5 
minimum wages, 27 percent would vote for him, but the 
figure drops to 17 percent among those earning more 
than 10 minimum wages. 


This means that of all the possible candidates, Silvio 
Santos 1s the one for whom the poll results vary most 
sharply depending on income, age, and sex. His typical 
electoral base would therefore consist of poor young 
women who probably have a low level of education. 
Naturally, that picture could change during an election 
campaign, but it seems unlikely that the changes would 
be very dramatic, because voters in that group are more 
difficult to reach through other forms of the media. 


The high scores for Silvio Santos also show how far 
removed the parties are from the ordinary voter. More 
than half of the voters interviewed said they had no 
preference or liking for any party or could not answer the 
question. That fact may indicate a lack of information in 
general, but it may also point to disillusionment with our 
political class. If the latter is true, 1t can only be cause for 
concern as regards the future of our fragile democracy. 
As Schumpeter said, “democracy 1s government by pol- 
iticians,” and the first condition for the success of the 
democratic process 1s that the human material be of good 
quality. 
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IBGE Notes Investment Rate Decline to 17 
Percent in 1987 

34420114d Sao Paulo O ESTADO DE SAO PAULO tn 
Portuguese 24 Jun 88 p 25 


[Text] The investment rate in Brazil, which amounted to 
18.1 percent in 1986, declined to 17.1 percent tn 1987, 
according to informatior released yesterday in Rio by 
the Brazilian Institute of Geography and Statistics 
(IBGE), based on preliminary data. This percentage 
relates to the ratio between gross fixed capital formation 
(GFCF) and gross domestic product (GDP), at (con- 
stant) 1980 prices. 


Despite this, Brazil accumulated 2.5 trillion cruzades at 
current prices (with inflation) in GFCF last year, for a 
GDP of 12.7 trillion cruzados, representing a higher rate 
of 19.7 percent. This means that the country spent more 
money but accumulated less capital. It invested less and 
spent amounts larger than the GDP. 


The explanations were provided by the chief of IBGE’s 
National Accounts Department, Claudio Considera. He 
claims that the data show that prices of capital goods 
evolved above the average prices in the economy. And 
the tendency is for that to continue this year, if indica- 
tors from the Getulio V°rgas Foundation (FGV), for 
example, are analyzed. The general price index (GPI) 
increased 65 percent between December 1987 and 
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March of this year; prices of machinery and equipment 
rose 85 percent during the same period, and those of 
construction materials increased 69 percent, hence 
exceeding inflation 


The investment rate in Brazil during 1987 was 
announced together with various revisions made by 
IBGE, in the course of making methodological changes 
and incorporating new results from the basic statistics. 
With regard to investment rates, revisions were made in 
the series starting in 1975. The 1985 rate (at current 
prices) moved from 16 to 16.2 percent, and that for 1986 
rose from 17.7 to 18.1 percent. 


The value of the GDP at market prices also underwent 
changes starting in 1980, particularly for the years 1986 
and 1987. The 1986 GDP rose from Cz$3.7 trillion 
($270 billion) to Cz$3.8 trillion ($280 billion). Last 
year’s GDP, announced by IBGE in March of this year 
increased from Cz$12.3 trillion ($313 billion) to 
Cz$12.8 trillion ($325 billion). The changes were influ- 
enced more strongly by new statistical results for agri- 
culture and livestock, but also by the monthly industrial 
research data published again by IBGE. Naturally, they 
entailed revisions in the per capita GDP figures: The 
amount for last year rose from Cz$87,000 ($2,200) to 
Cz$90,400 ($2,300). The 1986 per capita GDP was 
corrected from Cz$26,800 ($1,900) to Cz$27,600 
($2,200). 
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Differences Between Finance, Industry Ministries 
Over ZPE’s Cited 

34420114¢ Sao Paulo O ESTADO DE SAO PAULO in 
Portuguese 26 Jun 88 p 50 


[Text] Planalto Palace has not yet received the new 
version of the ZPE [Export Processing Zones] plan; but 
as soon as the minister of industry and commerce sends 
it to President Sarney, the proposal will have to undergo 
the scrutiny of a commission comprised of the minister- 
chiefs of the National Security Council (CSN), the 
National Intelligence Service (SNI), and the Civilian 
Household, and representatives from the Ministries of 
Finance, Inierior, Planning, and Industry and Com- 
merce. 


According to sources connected with Planalto Palace, 
this was the method selected by President Sarney to 
avoid assuming sole responsibility for approving or 
rejecting the establishment of Export Processing Zones, 
thereby relieving himself of the “power of pressure” 
exercised by two ministers who are his very closest 
confidants: Jose Hugo Castelo Branco and Mailson da 
Nobrega. 


The Finance Ministry is still opposed to the idea, 
because it considers the return very slight in comparison 
with the necessary investments. MIC [Ministry of Indus- 
try and Commerce], however, has been doing its best to 
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have the plan apppoved by President Jose Sarney: and 
one of the studies circulating in that ministry goes so far 
as to suggest subtley that one of these zones might be 
linked with the Grande Carajas project, which would 
ultimately benefit the president's state, Maranhao, 
because of the port built there. 


Based on the MIC proposal, ZPE’s are intended initially 
for the northern and northeastern regions of the country. 
And the initiative for their establishment must come 
from each state government, after the minimal condi- 
tions have been found for their installation: infrastruc- 
ture and available financing. The products to be manu- 
factured will be allocated for the foreign market. The 
Finance Ministry, however, considers it impossible to 
prevent diversion to the domestic market of the goods 
produced in the ZPE. 


In one of the latest versions of the decree on the ZPE, the 
creation of a National Council on Export Processing 
Zones is proposed. The basic requisite for a company to 
become established in those zones 1s to procure approval 
from that council (its participants have not yet been 
decided). In those zones, production of arms and explo- 
sives and importing of petroleum and its by-products 
will be prohibited. According to the decree, the Com- 
puter Technology Law remains protected. 


One of the criticisms that has been gaining momentum 
recently refers to the manner of demarcating those zones. 
Some Finance Ministry advisors are asking: “Will it be 
with barbed wire, or even walls?” And they claim that 
the plan appears unfeasible even in the simplest respects. 


Even if President Jose Sarney decides to approve the 
plan for the Export Processing Zones, the Finance Min- 
istry has another force allied with it: At Planalto Palace 
itself, the president is being “advised” to set up a ZPE 
pilot project first, so as to find out whether the idea 1s 
really viable. 


Health 


The reports contradicting Planalto Palace’s willingness 
to establish the ZPE’s are upsetting the health of Minis- 
ter of Industry and Commerce Jose Hugo Castelo 
Branco. Until Planalto decides, he will be postponing 
appointments (even with President Sarney himself) for 
physical fitness reasons. 


The Differences 


The main differences between the Ministries of Finance 
and Industry and Commerce regarding the establish- 
ment of the ZPE’s have been summarized here, based on 
a secret government document on the subject. 


Expenses for the Treasury: Whereas the Finance Minis- 
try opposes the Treasury’s spending to establish the ZPE 
(because of the public deficit), MIC claims that invest- 
ments in infrastructure are a function of the Union. 
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Diversion of goods to the domestic market: The Finance 
Ministry is opposed; MIC wants to have up to 15 percent 
of production consumed domestically. 


Importing of used machinery: The Finance Ministry 
wants control by CACEX [Foreign Trade Department], 
MIC calls for free importing. 


Income tax: The Finance Ministry is unwilling to grant 
benefits; MIC is requesting income tax exemptions for 
shipments to residents abroad. 


Market reserve for computer technology: The Finance 
Ministry proposes enforcement of the law on all levels; 
MIC proposes it only with the domestic market. 


Exporting to markets subject to quotas: The Finance 
Ministry opposes this type of business, while MIC is 
unopposed. 
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Causes of 1988 Strike Activity Decline Discussed 
33420114b Rio de Janeiro Q GLOBO in Portuguese 
26 Jun 88 p 38 


[Text] Sao Paulo—Over 860,000 workers took part in 
289 strikes in the country during the first 4 months of 
1988, nearly half the number of work stoppages recorded 
during the same period last year (450), although more 
than the 218 strikes occurring during the same period in 
1985 and 1986. Data from the Interunion Department of 
Statistics and Socioeconomic Studies (DIEESE) disclose 
that the greatest concentration of movements (93) took 
place in January, involving 343,000 workers. 


According to the data base, the smaller number of strike 
movements, despite the fact that all unions accumulated 
greater or lesser wage gaps, resulted, union leaders claim, 
from a fear of unemployment (which affects 800,000 
persons in Greater Sao Paulo, or 10 percent of the 
economically active population) and from unsuccessful 
strikes. 


Another reason cited is the illusion that the monthly 
readjustments by URP have evoked among workers, 
who think that they are protected from inflation, 
although the losses as of 30 May change from 54.66 
percent to those in the June data base (ICV [Cost of 
Living Index]/DIEESE), namely, 14.63 percent for those 
who signed a collective agreement in May. In the two 
instances, to make up the same purchasing power noted 
in the respective data bases, the necessary readjustments 
would have to be 120.54 and 17.14 percent, in that 
order. 


Vicente Paulo da Silva, president of the Sao Bernardo 
Metal Workers Union, a union which during the past 2 
years signed an agreement with FIESP [Sao Paulo State 
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Federation of Industries} without work stoppages. 
acknowledges the existence of an ebb in the union's 
strikes. He claims that unemployment is a threat hover- 
ing over the workers and that the layoffs of 800 Brastemp 
workers last month proved that the t:mes are critical. 


A similar view is held by the vice president of the Sao 
Paulo Metal Workers Union (with 370,000 workers), 
Antonio Flores, who also cites the fear among certain 
workers of participating in strike movements, owing to 
some unsuccessful work stoppages. 
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According to their occupational union, the 1 70,000 bank 
workers of Sao Paulo, Osasco, Guarulhos, and Juniai 
accumulated a salary gap of 45.28 percent in September 
1986, and of 29.42 percent after September 1987. Like 
the ABC [Santo Andre, Sao Bernardo do Campo, and 
Sao Caetano do Sul industrial sections] and Sao Paulo 
metal workers, they have not held strikes during collec- 
tive bargaining either, even though the workers had 
demanded considerably more than they gained. 
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Modifications in Government Plebiscite Campaign 
Noted 

33480175a Santiago HOY in Spanish 

4-10 Jul 88 pp 6-8 


[Article by Hernan Millas: “The New Face of the “Yes’”’] 


[Text] The government began lowering its voice last 
week. Less “chaos,” fewer insults. Although no one 
knows how long this verbal calming down will last, given 
President Augusto Pinochet’s strong personality, the 
change was noted at the breakfast that he offered at La 
Moneda Palace to 100 or so women in the most diverse 
professional activities. Also at the breakfast was Housing 
Minister Miguel! Angel Poduje, who has a great deal of 
charisma, especially with women. 


He spoke to them of “those who helped to pave the road 
towards communism in Chile and are now endeavoring 
to do so again,” also telling them that in this opposition 
is “Popular Unity, which has returned once again.” But 
Pinochet devoted most of his words to outlining what he 
proposes to do during what would be his new adminis- 
tration until 1997. 


Since there were teachers among those in attendance, he 
promised them that things would be getting better for 
them, that they would have decent housing, that the 
Workers Hospital would be a full-fledged reality. He 
then broached issues to which women are sensitive: more 
housing and neighborhoods with public utilities “‘so that 
Our young people grow up in clean surroundings.” 


The Ups and Downs of the Campaign 


His remarks are only the prelude to what will be the new 
strategy of the “yes” vote and are in keeping to the ups 
and downs of the lengthy campaign, even though under 
the law it is supposed to be conducted for only 30 days 
before the plebiscite. 


The opposition made a good start in the summer. It 
accomplished something for the first time in 14 years: 
getting 16 parties to come to an agreement that means 
forgetting their own banners and working together on the 
immediate goal: a return to democracy. This joint “no” 
put the opposition on the offensive, and in turn the “yes” 
fell off. The “yes” was on the defensive and made several 
moves at one point. Some of them were desperate, like 
trying to move up the plebiscite. 


Later, however, it was the “no” that stagnated when 
personalities came to the fore. More than one opposition 
politician, emboldened by the rise of the “‘no,”’ came to 
regard himself as a potential presidential candidate. One 
leader graphically described the phenomenon as follows: 
“The race track is not open yet, and there are already 
jockeys riding.” 
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But the stagnation was overcome. Patricio Alwyn, the 
president of the Christian Democrats (DC), agreed to 
accept any title, even “spokesman,” as the virtual leader 
of the campaign, even though the DC 1s the strongest 
party (as proven in the elections in the professional 
associations, unions and student federations). 


The leaders who are touring the provinces have found a 
turnaround. In Tocopilla, which was apathetic 3 months 
ago, the national theater was filled for a “‘no” rally, and 
a caravan of 80 vehicles drove through the streets of the 
port. Carmen Frei met with 300 women, at the same 
time as her husband, DC leader Eugenio Ortega, was 
being received at the Longshoremen’s Union. 


Too Much War 


While the “no” went on the offensive again, the “‘yes”’ 
was declining, which prompted some deep thinking in La 
Moneda to pinpoint its causes. The polls indicated if 
Pinochet were prepared to continue the war, he would 
not expand the ranks of his supporters. This is a reflec- 
tion of the country that wants to leave the past behind 
with all of its hatred and confrontation. This has also 
occurred to the opposition, where even those who anon- 
ymously supported Popular Unity do not want to bring 
that era back. 


The polls were very illustrative. There was a more than 
60-percent negative response to the question of whether 
people would rather hear Pinochet “promise that there 
would be a hardline approach to the opposition after the 
plebiscite.” 


Oddly enough, when asked whether they would like 
Pinochet “to promise that there will be full democracy 
after the plebiscite,” 70 percent of the respondents said 
yes. 


Advanced notice of this latter poll had already prompted 
the TV spots of “democracy, yes,” but the campaign 
continued to present a grim, warlike face. 


Financial breaks, such as lowering the VAT, were not 
enough. 


The campaign was being conducted on the defeatist basis 
of what could happen if the ‘“‘no”’ won. And what should 
the strategy be? Remembering that this is a presidential 
campaign, above any other consideration. In such a 
campaign there must be a program, emphasizing why 
Pinochet must keep on disclosing what he would do in 
another term. But such a period would have to be 
politically different from the previous 15 years. The 
‘“‘ves’” had put aside this plan and was essaying the 
**black-and-white” argument: “‘yes”’ or chaos. 
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The Case of the Nationals 


What happened in the National Party (PN), one of the 
mainstream groups in the traditional Right, is signifi- 
cant. Of the 450 delegates to its most recent convention, 
45 percent are for the “no,” but the other 55 percent do 
not belong to the ranks of the “yes” who are behind a 
Pinochet candidacy. 


That 55 percent, said German Riesco, the vice president 
of the PN, would like to vote “yes,”’ but with a consensus 
candidate who would emerge from an accord between 
civilians and the military, give the country assurances 
that it is headed towards democracy, give the military 
assurances of responsibility and reliability, and make 
sure that the great accomplishments of his government 
would last and be respected. 


But since the obstinate facts are showing that the com- 
manders in chief will probably opt for Pinochet as the 
candidate, Riesco himself admitted that if that happens, 
the 55 percent of the Nationals will feel disenchanted 
and vote “no” because “they feel that after 15 years the 
Armed Forces and the citizenry ought to return to 
democracy.” 


It was perhaps this concern and desperation that 
prompted Jose Zabala, the president of the Union of 
Christian Businessmen, to “proclaim” former Economy 
Minister Fernando Leniz a consensus candidate on 
Channel 13’s program “De cara al pais” [face the 
nation]. “I threw out the ball and I hope that someone 
who plays better than I do will pick it up,” he said 
afterwards, admitting that Fernando Leniz had called 
him very early on Tuesday to “challenge him.” But 
Zabala explained his reasoning: 


“They have placed us Chileans at odds with each other 
over the ‘yes’ or ‘no’ alternative. I see loads of respect- 
able, genuine democrats in the ‘yes’ sector, mixed in with 
rightwing extremists. And I see loads of respectable, 
staunch democrats among the ‘noes,’ mixed in with 
leftwing extremists. In other words, neither the ‘yes’ nor 
the ‘no’ represent the real feelings of the people; rather, 
they represent a polarization.” 


The Last Hope 


Zabala was the force behind Sergio Onofre Jarpa’s meet- 
ing with the opposition in 1983 at Cardinal Fresno’s 
home, and he is not resigned to missing the opportunity 
to reach a consensus. He feels that though the command- 
ers in chief have not met, there is still time. It is by now 
impossible to amend the constitution to hold free elec- 
tions, but there is still room for the other thing. 


“In the face of the polarization, one alternative is for the 
Government Junta or the commanders in chief to pro- 
pose a consensus name that will bring together all of 
these democrats and shake out the leftwing and right- 
wing extremes.” 
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But Zabala does not seem very sure that he is being 
heard, because he immediately poses the other option: 
“Democrats or opposition moderates should identify the 
‘no’ vote with a name and a leader so that people will 
know that he will be the candidate for president of the 
republic in the post-plebiscite election if the ‘no’ wins.” 


Zabala’s reasoning leads to this conclusion: that Pino- 
chet’s name as the embodiment of the “yes”’ takes votes 
away. Hence the need to put some makeup on him, in a 
bid to convince people that the war is over and Pinochet 
is offering himself as a democrat. Already last week he 
did not attend a single ceremony in uniform. A paper 
that backs the government underscored his elegance at 
the breakfast with the women: “He was wearing a blue 
three-piece suit with a red silk tie.” 


On Friday the Ist, when he visited the Electoral Service, 
Bishop Carlos Gonzalez, the president of the Episcopal 
Conference, declared that it seemed to him that “fraud 
was impossible” in the balloting. 


He recalled, however, that other conditions for validity 
indicated by the Catholic Church have not been met yet: 
equal access to the mass media, especially television, and 
the repeal of the states of emergency. 
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Opposition Preparations for Monitoring Election 
Detailed 

33480176b Santiago ANALISIS in Spanish 

4-10 Jul 88 pp 8-9 


[Article by Libio Perez Z.: ““The Defenders of ‘No’”’] 


[Text] To monitor the plebiscite and prevent election 
fraud, the opposition will need to cover 22,000 polling 
places the length of the country. Four months before the 
referendum, each legalized party is entitled to one rep- 
resentative at each polling place. The opposition has 
completed the process of registering four nationwide 
parties. Simple mathematics indicates that no fewer than 
80,000 people will be needed to assure effective moni- 
toring of the event. Each of them (power of attorney in 
hand and accredited before the authority at each polling 
place) will also be the initial link in a lengthy chain of 
supervision. The effectiveness of their work can be 
insured, however, if they are trained as of now. And this 
is what the opposition is doing. 


The idea of having representatives to monitor the pleb- 
iscite arose when the opposition parties decided to take 
part in it. In fact, some of the political decisions (such as 
legal registration of the parties) were made so that they 
could avail themselves of this opportunity that the new 
voting and vote-count law provides. Deep down there 
are also misgivings about the honesty and propriety of an 
atypical election that the dictatorship is controlling from 
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above. Any monitoring method they designed, opposi- 
tion electoral experts felt, would require direct supervi- 
sion at all times. It was and 1s the only way to make fraud 
more difficult during the plebiscite. 


Over the next few weeks the Command for No will call a 
meeting of the electoral chiefs of each of the parties that 
are part of the coalition. It will be a meeting with 
numbers and maps. Calculators in hand, the leaders will 
add up the numbers of representatives who have already 
been trained, of the monitors who can train others and, 
above all, of how many more people are needed to 
achieve their goals. Each party will have to count up its 
“definites,”” how many each will provide. On the day of 
the plebiscite, if a representative fails to show up, this 
may create a problem, even though legally there is time 
to replace him, and it will be no time for improvisation. 


The electoral chiefs will have, besides calculators, maps 
of the country, because they will need to know exactly 
where representatives are ready to go into action and 
where they are lacking. This will be the first meeting but 
not the last. Thenceforth they will be repeated often. 
Always doing calculations, with plans, maps and com- 
puters, tuning up a machine that will have to operate 
almost flawlessly on the day that the people go to the 
polls. 


Lack of Experience 


Almost all of the opposition parties are worried about 
training their people, although the process is not the 
same for all. There are some “comparative advantages” 
here too. In fact, some parties have extensive electoral! 
experience in the previous democratic period. This is the 
case of the Christian Democrats (DC) and the Radical 
Party (PR). The same does not go for the Humanist Party 
and the Party for Democracy. “Before, the parties, 
including the leftwing ones, trained their representatives 
on the job. They used instruction manuals, but on-the- 
job training was the biggest element,” says Francisco 
Estevez, the executive secretary of the Institute for 
Education and Electoral Action (IDEAS). He adds that 
this was possible because elections were held at least 
every 2 or 3 years, whether to choose a president, 
congressmen or councilmen. The suspension of demo- 
cratic institutions has not only prevented elections from 
being held, for almost 15 years, but has also caused this 
experience to become lost on the way. 


In fact, the new electorate (that 1s to say, the seven 
million who will likely be registered to vote by the time 
of the plebiscite) will include a little more than 40 
percent who are voting for the first time. This too is 
reflected in the parties. Almost all of them have new 
activists without election experience. This 1s less notice- 
able in the DC and PR, which have longstanding activ- 
ists who were involved in elections as board.members or 
representatives, but not in the other groups. This is why 
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they had to be prepared, trained, taught each detail of the 
process, alerted to each possible trick or irregularity 
notified of their rights and duties. 


“Many come here without any notion of how this will 
work; the hallmark of all of them, however, is enthusi- 
asm,” says Adriana Delpiano, who is in charge of the 
IDEAS training team and a specialist in adult education. 
She and a team of professionals work on training moni- 
tors to train polling place representatives. They do so 
under agreements with the parties and also with social 
and sector organizations. They teach everyone the same 
thing. 


To be a polling place representative for either option in 
the plebiscite, one must be 18 years of age and a 
registered voter. One does not have to be affiliated with 
any party, although a legalized political group does have 
to issue the credentials for working in the plebiscite. 


Training representatives is profitable; the cost is low, 
and they are very useful. According to Adriana Del- 
piano, the course that they teach takes only 3 2 hours for 
a group of up to 30 people. 


What Will They Do? 


The first thing that they learn is that the plebiscite is an 
atypical election. And they are cautior ed that whether 
there is no electoral fraud will largely depend on their 
training and dedication. They are given a general idea of 
what the event is like and the functions that they will 
have to perform, including an explanation of “the polit- 
ical framework” (in most cases by a leader of the party to 
which the group belongs). A 10-page flip chart contains 
the basic information that the future representative must 
know: what a polling place is; how the members of the 
board of elections are designated and how the poiling 
places are set up; who the general representatives and the 
polling place representatives are; what a polling place 
looks like; what installing the polling place consists of, 
how the voting is done; what the vote count consists of, 
and what the electoral ballot looks like. 


After all this is explained, Adriana Delpiano notes, 3 
groups of 10 persons each are formed. These groups run 
through the most important moments: the installation of 
the polling place, the voting and the tally. Each group 
conducts its experiment separately and notes the doubts 
and the situations that could arise. Then they all gather 
together again, and each group explains to the others the 
experiment that it has conducted. The role of the repre- 
sentative is given the greatest emphasis throughout the 
simulation. 


As far as the installation of the polling place is con- 
cerned, the emphasis is that the representative of the 
“no” vote must be there before 0700 hours, when the 
process begins, and must pay strict attention to the 
materials that the election board members will receive. 
The 350 electoral ballots, place 30 replacements, the tally 
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sheets and registration books, the sealed, empty ballot 
boxes, the location of the secret room and the equip- 
ment. They are aiso told, the IDEAS professionals said, 
what they are supposed to do if members of the election 
board fail to show up or arrive late. 


Those rehearsing the voting process underscore the steps 
that a voter must take to make his choice, from the time 
that he arrives with his identification card (the only valid 
document for voting) to the time that he leaves. The 
“no” representative must make sure that the number of 
the vote that he hands out 1s the same as the one that the 
voter brings back after leaving the secret room. In 
particular, he will make sure that the president of the 
election board cuts off the numbered stub, places it in the 
appropriate envelope and returns the ballot to the voter, 
who then places it in the baliot box. After casting his 
ballot, the voter inks his right thumb and is given back 
his ID card. The representative will monitor this process 
for 9 hours straight, and up to 350 voters will file past his 
desk, each spending an average of | 2 minutes for tae 
entire procedure. 


The vote count will be the time of greatest concern. All of 
the numbers must tally. The number of votes must equal 
the number of persons who voted; the signatures on the 
rolls must coincide with the number of stubs cut off. This 
is also the time for fighting over votes. ““The representa- 
tive is a defender of the ‘no’ vote rather then an attacker 
of the ‘yes’ vote,’ says Adriana Delpiano, because, she 
explains, there is a high likelihood that both sides (the 
government and the opposition) will challenge many 
ballots. 


There are several categories of votes. There will be 
clearly identifiable “yes” and “tno” votes because the 
ballots were correctly cast. Only ballots with both choices 
marked will be null and void. “Blank’’ ballots will be 
those without anything or those with remarks such as 
“long live Pinochet” or “down with the dictatorship.” In 
contrast to the 1980 plebiscite, they will not be added up 
with the “yes” votes. Finally, there are the ballots being 
challenged, the ones that indicate a preference but incor- 
rectly (with a circle, a tick or something similar). These 
ballots will be counted. And the feeling is that many 
“no” votes could be cast this way. 


After the vote count, the representatives, in accordance 
with instructions from their party, will hand in the 
results of their polling place to the immediately higher 
link, the general representative, and to the party offices. 
There begins the chain of vote counts. 


Another thing that it emphasized during training: under 
the law the representatives may not be ‘removed under 
any circumstances or on any pretext from the polling 
place, neither by the president nor by a election board 
member nor by the police. 
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32 Regional Campaign Offices Established in 
Santiago by Government 

33480175b Santiago ANALISIS in Spanish 

27 Jun-3 Jul 88 pp 16-17 


[Article by Maria Jose Luque: “The Yes Centers”’] 


[Text] “Hello, Regional Yes Center?” 
“Yes, with whom would you like to speak?” 


“Miss, I wanted to know where the Yes Center in 
Providencia Is....”” 


“Just a second.” (The voice asks and is told: There is no 
center in Providencia; tell him that he can go directly to 
city hall or else come over here.) 


“Did you hear that?” 
“Yes. So the Yes Office operates out of city hall?” 


“Sort of. In any case, if you want to work in the 
campaign, you can come over here; it doesn’t matter 
which municipality you're from.” 


“And could you tell me where the Yes Center in Los 
Condes is?” 


“At 121 La Pastora.” 
“Thank you very much.” 


ANALISIS had just begun its reporting on the Yes 
Offices. The accounts indicating that these offices were 
actually campaign departments started to be confirmed. 
The address on La Pastora was for a municipal depart- 
ment, where they indicated exactly the address of the 
Yes Office that was to open the next day: “3670 Callao, 
on the corner of Gertrudis Echenique,”’ explained the 
friendly woman clerk. 


There are 32 Yes Offices in the metropolitan region, 
according to Carlos Cabello, the president of the Metro- 
politan Union of Civic Committees, who explains that 
they are autonomous. The idea uf the Yes Offices is 
attributed to General Badiola, who allegedly conceived 
of them as a way of offsetting the opposition’s offices. 
According to a report that was circulating in the mayor’s 
office early this month, Yes Offices remained to be 
established in only seven municipalities around the 
capital. 


Vital Information 


The work that these “campaign departments” do is 
characterized in most cases by census taking in each 
municipality. Going from house to house, the census- 
takers gather valuable information. Besides ascertaining 
whether the potential voter is for yes or no, or 1s 
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undecided, they note his name, address, ID card num- 
ber, polling place, number and municipality of voter 
registration and the names of the other persons 18 and 
over in the family. In addition, they gather the residents’ 
opinion of local neighborhood officials, and the munici- 
pality’s and government’s performance. They are also 
asked what project they would ask the government to 
undertake to help the district in which they live. 


The explanations of the people in charge of the offices 
about the purpose of this information are odd, to say the 
least. John Owen Larrain, who left his job as an auditor- 
accountant to devote himself entirely to the chairman- 
ship of the Civic Committee in the Sa1 Joaquin munic- 
ipality, indicated that the questions are designed to 
check how firm the potential yes vote of the respondent 
is. “For example,” he explains, “if the person says that 
he’s for a yes vote but has a negative opinion of the 
municipality or the neighborhood unit, it means that 
he’s not for a yes vote or that his position is not firm.” 
Owen asserts that they do not hand their information 
over to city hall, neither the surveys nor the computer 
diskettes that display, with a single keystroke, the list of 
all the yes and no backers and the undecided in the 
municipality, with names and addresses. The Yes Office 
in San Joaquin says that it has surveyed more than half 
of the 95,000 potential voters in the municipality. 


The explanation of the general coordinator of the yes 
campaign in Macul, Carlos Cordova Silva, is even more 
incredible: “‘We were doing a summary of all these 
responses and sending them to the municipality, but at a 
meeting with the director of municipal organizations we 
realized that it was the same information as they had 
from their links with the Neighborhood Boards.”” When 
asked then why they gather information that they do not 
use, Cordova says: “These are lead-in questions. It was 
very cold to ask about the plebiscite right away. It’s to 
Start a conversation.” 


The fact is that at the headquarters of the yes campaign, 
in the office of one of the strategists in the government 
command, the information from each municipality is 
carefully classified on maps and in computers, according 
to the yes correspondent of the magazine QUE PASA. 
Colored marks indicate on each map the gains that La 
Moneda has spurred: one color indicates the municipal- 
ities visited by ministers, another the mass rallies that 
have been held, another the sites where Yes Offices have 
been opened. The computers, the correspondent added, 
contain vital data for the campaign in each municipality: 
the number of registered voters, the persuasion of the 
voters, problems that most concern residents, for exam- 
ple. Where do the government’s strategists obtain this 
information? 


What is clear, in any event, is the use to which it is put. 
A 26 May political report from the metropolitan region, 
which circulated in city hall, contained interesting back- 
ground information for assessing and planning the gov- 
ernment’s campaign. 
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It indicated, for example, the weightiest problems in the 
voters’ eyes: unemployment and income level, security 
and protection, and the indebtedness of the middle class. 
A great many undecided voters, it indicated, are to be 
found among the people who have mortgages with pri- 
vate banks. In order to see to it that “most of the 
undecided support the government’s position in the 
person of his excellency the president of the republic,” 
solving the problems that have been identified was set as 
a goal. 


Mentioned among the goals to be achieved to make the 
campaign a success was to recruit some 180,000 hard- 
core supporters and train them to do coordinated, high- 
yield work at each polling place on the day of the 
plebiscite. This objective, the document indicated, is 
based on the house-to-house work that each municipality 
does and that is going to be complemented by the efforts 
of cooperating political parties that support the govern- 
ment’s position, volunteer institutions, civic commit- 
tees, public services and volunteers who want to work for 
the cause. All of these groups are coordinated at the Yes 
Offices. 


Propaganda and Recruitment 


Along with the work of the surveys, the yes standard- 
bearers are pursuing their strategy with supporters and 
undecided voters by distributing propaganda: high- 
quality color pamphlets explaining the “merits of the 
system.” ‘‘Posters of the president” are also given away, 
says Carlos Cordova. The pamphlet ““News Summary,” 
which is devoted to freedom, asserts, among other 
things, that there is freedom of expression in the country 
because “Chileans have free and equal access to the mass 
media” or because ““movies are not subject to censorship 
by the public authorities.”” The pamphlets says nothing 
about the reporters who have been tried and jailed or 
about the recent censorship of the film “Imagen 
Latente.” The propaganda is the same in all the offices. 
It was initially distributed by CONADE [National 
Development Corporation], which is run by Luis Cor- 
dero, who is now in charge of the Regional yes Office, 
which has taken up the task of distributing the same 
material. The question as to who prints up the propa- 
ganda and how it is financed and distributed remained 
unanswered because Cordero declined to give an inter- 
view. 


The propaganda also includes several books that are 
handed out to the staunchest supporters, such as Marcos 
Chamudes’ “La reincidencia tiene su hora” [backsliding 
has its day] and General Pinochet’s “Politica, Politique- 
ria y Demagogia”’ [politics, political hucksterism and 
demagoguery]. This is in addition to videos such as “Los 
mil dias de UP” [the !,000 days of UP], “El terrorismo 
nacional e internacional” [national and international 
terrorism] and “Chile y su verdad” [the truth about 
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Chile}. All of this is also complemented, Carlos Cabello 
explains, by talks and meetings, “and our concern that 
they register to vote; we even issue ID cards for those 
who do not have them.” 


The equipment that the Yes Offices have to do their 
work varies. Many have computers, either on loan like 
the one at the San Joaquin office, or bought at special 
prices; At Central Station they paid !.2 million pesos for 
four Apples. The most modest offices work with human 
computers. At La Pincoya we were told that Leonel 
Fuentes learned all of the streets and neighborhood units 
by heart and that he knows right away which Neighbor- 
hood Board each registered voter belongs to. That’s what 
they say. 


The personnel at each office also varies. In San Joaquin 
there is a team of six administrative workers and 40 
survey-takers. Their budget 1s 650,000 pesos a month, 
which is financed by contributions from businessmen in 
the municipality, Owen says. 


The budget in Macul is smaller: 200,000 pesos a month 
raised the same way. Cordova asserts that everyone 
working in his office is a volunteer, even the office boy 
who lives off the money he earns on weekends at a village 
market. At Los Condes they started with 700,000 pesos a 
month, with which they rented two large offices, each 
with a secretary, office boy and volunteers. No survey 
work will be done there. Efforts will center on training 
the monitors who will publicize the reasons for a yes vote 
from house to house. There will also be a group of 
lawyers who will coach monitors to train polling place 
officials. 


The owners of the Yes Offices insist that their work is 
independent of the municipalities and that they do not 
receive money, computers, technical assistance or volun- 
teer survey-takers from them. Everything is financed, 
they say, by contributions from businessmen, merchants 
and private persons. 


As for the effectiveness of their work, the people in 
charge of the offices have results to show. In Macul, 
Cordova says, we have 32 percent for yes, 9 percent for 
no, 41 percent undecided and 18 percent who did not 
reply. In San Joaquin, the yes vote totaled 45.25 percent; 
no, 25.12 percent, and the undecided, 29.63 percent. 


Nonetheless, the 26 May political report indicated that 
the findings of the house-to-house poll and the quick 
surveys were 29 percent for yes, 36 percent for no and 35 
percent undecided in the metropolitan region. 8743 


Bishop Gonzalez Minimizes Risk of Fraud in 
Plebiscite 

33480173b Santiago EL MERCURIO in Spanish 
2 Jul 88 pp Al, Al5 


[Text] The president of the Bishops Conference, Monsi- 
gnor Carlos Gonzalez, claimed yesterday that fraud in 
the plebiscite seem “virtually impossible, at least theo- 
retically,”’ considering the agencies in existence respon- 
sible for overseeing the plebiscite process. 
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He also stressed that the first condition requested by the 
bishops, that the plebiscite be valid from a moral stand- 
point, has already been fulfilled, and that there is an 
adequate number of persons enrolled in the electoral 
registers. 


He admitted that “some things are lacking,” and that 
“even greater transparency 1s required in such a process 
as this,” but emphasized the need to “be optimistic,” 
and to seek “positive courses of action.” 


He said: “I believe that we are progressing considerably 
in this direction. There is still a lack of suitable, equitable 
access to the news media, and the states of emergency to 
be overcome. There is also a need to moderate the 
language, with a language that is not degrading, a lan- 
guage that is, rather, positive, with respect. And we must 
overcome fear, the great problem for Chileans.” 


The prelate talked with the press after having met for 
nearly an hour with the director of the Electoral Service, 
Juan Ignacio Garcia, who informed him, in detail, on the 
work that this agency is doing. 


‘Very Positive Step’ 


Monsignor Gonzalez underscored Garcia’s professional 
career, as well as the number of persons who have gone 
to the boards to register: 


He remarked: “I believe that we have really managed to 
take a very valuable step in the country, that guarantees, 
to a great extent, the reliability of the forthcoming 
plebiscite that will be held in the country.” 


Then he showed the voting form, devised with a paper 
“on which it is absolutely impossible to control (the 
vote), because it is completely non-transparent.” 


He claimed that the quality of the material “is a guaran- 
tee, because many people think that the vote will not be 
trustworthy”; adding: ‘““We observe that there is a serious 
quality, which is valuable objectively, and that the 
registration has been well handled. The mechanisms are 
really reliable.” 


Political Will 


When asked whether he has noted a political will on the 
part of the government to bring the electoral process to a 
successful conclusion, he responded: “I believe that there 
is a desire for things to be clear and honest, at least in the 
realm of principles’; adding: ““There has been progress, 
and a desire to arrive at a clear-cut plebiscite.” 


As for his opinion on the fact that, at this stage in the 
year, the exact date of the plebiscite and the candidate’s 
name are not known, he described that situation as 
“surprising.” 
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With regard to the Armed Forces’ participation in poll- 
tics, an issue that the bishops discussed in their latest 
statement, Monsignor Gonzalez siressed that it has not 
been handled “‘very well,” and that he believes that 
“greater withdrawal is necessary, because one cannot be 
judge and a party. This is complicated and difficult.” 


Observers 


The president of the Bishops Conference also com- 
mented on the presence of international observers in our 
country during the day of the plebiscite. He described 
that attendance as “something normal, good, and 
healthy.”’ 


When asked about the fact that Chileans have finally 
decided to enroll with the registration boards, the prelate 
said that this was something “very positive,” and “very 
valuable”; adding, in this connection, that “it 1s evident 
that they are playing a more conscious and responsible 
role in the country’s civic life.” 


As for the sizable number of young people who have not 
yet visited the boards, he commented that the number of 
those registered has increased considerably, but that “the 
problem iies among those from 26 to 40 years of age. I 
realize that there is here the problem of the period in 
which it was more difficult for people to register.” 


Ballot Boxes for the Plebiscite 


After his meeting with Monsignor Gonzaiez, the director 
of the Electoral Service, Juan Ignacio Garcia, told the 
press that the ballot boxes in which the votes will be 
deposited in the coming plebiscite are being prepared, as 
are other items required for the process. 


He said that the total number of those registered as of the 
end of June was 6.6 million persons. 


He also remarked that, during the past few weeks, a 
slight drop has been detected in the daily rates of 
attendance at the registration boards, but that this 
decline is insignificant. 


Garcia also claimed that, as of 30 June, in the political 
party registration, there was a total of 255,781 persons 
affiliated with the 11 groups that have presented lists of 
members thus far. 


Of the five parties with signatures on the national level, 
National Renewal is the group with the largest number of 
members, namely, 48,596 persons. It is followed hy the 
Humanist Party, with a total of 45,269 registered; and 
Christian Democracy, with 44,537 members. 


The minimum number of members enabling a group to 
have national scope is 33,550, according to the regula- 
tions contained in the Organic Law on Political Parties. 
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Characteristics of Voting Group Under Age 34 
Studied 

33480173a Santiago EL MERCURIO in Spanish 

3 Jul 88 Sec D pp 1-2 


[Text] If you disagree with this, that, or the other, “call 
for a change,” as an anonymous ad on radio says, “‘and 
enroll in the electoral registers.” This is perhaps the 
opposition’s strongest argument for a “no,” especially 
among those who never consciously lived under any 
government other than Pinochet's and have no memo- 
ries or notions for making comparisons and judging what 
exists at present. 


After 15 years...whoever knows nothing has nothing to 
lose, and change (as indicated by a “no” in the plebiscite) 
appears to have become the most logical alternative for 
many of those who will be voting for the first time in 
their lives, with electoral registers. They represent a 
sizable proportion of the electoral universe, over 45 
percent, consisting of all those now between ages 18 and 
33. The oldest ones in this immense group of voters are 
the individuals who were |7 years old in March 1973, 
when the last congressional elections were held. Today, 
they have reached age 32 or 33, if their birthdays were 
between March and June. 


This group is estimated at 3,755,847 voters out of the 
8,073,159 in the total universe. And there is a little of 
everything in it: ranging from the student in his fourth 
intermediate term (who was 3 years old in 1973) to 
persons now engaged in the various areas of the working 
world. 


The Least Interested 


Are most of them undecided? According to the national 
polls that have dealt with preferences in the forthcoming 
plebiscite, this is not the case. It seems that those who 
never voted before are not concentrated in this category, 
which totals no less than 33 percent of the electorate; 
because the most undecided lie fundamentally between 
those over 30 (Flacso) and 33 (Skopus) years of age. And 
more than age, sex seems to be a characteristic linked 
with the undecided (most of the undecided are women), 
as does socioeconomic level (lower and lower-middle 
class) and degree of education (they are concentrated 
among those with only basic schooling or less). 


But according to the data from the electoral registrations, 
there is a clear relationship between less interest in 
voting and persons who will be doing so for the first time 
in their lives. The lowest registration is among those 
under ages 30-34, and the interest declines gradually 
until we reach those between 18 and 19 years old, who 
show the most apathy, with the least percentage of 
registrations (under 41 percent in March). And, last 
June, whereas only 24.7 percent of Chileans over age 34 
had not yet enrolled in the electoral registers, 32 percent 
of those between ages 18 and 34 had not done so. 
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Without a scientific intent (the polls are for that), but 
only a journalistic one, we have attempted to disclose 
somewhat the world of these new voters, who have lived 
all or almost all their conscious lives under the present 
government. How do they view the plebiscite; what do 
they know about politics and different kinds of regimes; 
what are they favoring with their decision? 


‘No’ Wins 


Among the young people whom we queried, attempting 
to have them come from the most dissimilar worlds 
possible, eight replied with “no” and six replied with 
“yes”. Two, for their part, claimed to be undecided, 
without using that term. 


Those favoring “no” put forth primarily economic rea- 
sons: 


A 19-year-old woman, a housewife with one child, mar- 
ried to a construction worker whose net income is 25,000 
pesos per month: “No, because you see many people 
doing well and the rest of us doing badly, since we don’. 
have enough money. And that must be corrected, taking 
a little from the rich and giving it to the poor.” 


Tatiana Schonffeldt, 19, a first year medical student at 
the University of Chile: ‘“‘The economic problem is 
fundamental. The people’s heaith, nutrition, and culture 
have been neglected.” 


Marcos Olivos, 22, a barber in a shop at the corner of 
Providencia and Manuel Montt: ““No, because I am an 
enemy of poverty, and where I live, in the Estacion 
Central community, there is a crowd of unemployed, and 
the only thing they do all day is steal.” 


Veronica Ruano, 29, a housewife with courses in child 
education, with one child. Her husband is finishing his 
accounting course and, as a fuel salesman, earns 25,000 
pesos per month. Very well dressed, she claims that they 
live on that and on what the family contributes to them: 
“I’m sure that I’ll be voting ‘no,’ because I can see the 
present situation, that’s all. I realize what the economic 
Situation is.” 


Carlos Paez, 26, a company transactor, or junior 
employee: “‘No, because of the economic issue, salaries.” 
He complains that, with fourth year intermediate school- 
ing and some courses in administration, he earns only 
30,000 pesos per month, and cannot find a job in which 
he would earn more, because “there are always people 
with more advantages than I.” And what embitters him 
is the fact that, if he cannot prove a larger income, he will 
lose the subsidy for a dwelling that he had obtained,be- 
cause the banks will not give him the s ementary 
credit that he claims is required to finance what the 
previous savings do not cover. 


The personal economic situation is so relevant that some 
say that they would vote “‘yes”’ if it improved: 
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Andres Soto, 25, married, with one child, from La 
Cisterna, an excavator for a drinking water and sewerage 
company: “I am voting ‘no’ because of the possibility 
that things may possibly be resolved. And between now 
and the election I may perhaps change my mind, if I 
obtained a job that would give me greater stability (this 
one 1s from 2 to 3 months, with time off later), and would 
pay more more than the 30,000 that I earn now. I spend 
240 pesos a day on transportation alone.” 


a 


Political Objections 


Among the young people who will be voting for the first 
time, the youngest give political arguments to explain 
their preference for “no,” as two students do: 


Rodrigo Arriagada, 18, a first year medical student at the 
University of Chile: “I am for ‘no’ because of the way in 
which this government arrived; there is no democracy. 
And I don't accept the little freedom of the press and of 
speech that exists; I’m also against people (not I) being 
unable to express their opinion because of fear.” 


Roberto Martinez, 20, an advertising student in a private 
institution: “I don’t like the regime governed by the 
military. I would like one governed by politicians, as is 
fitting. It is too inflexible, which one notes in the lack of 
freedom of the press.” 


Better Than Others and Than Before 


Those in favor of “yes” admit the government’s mistakes 
(“too much unemployment during certain periods, and 
human rights abuses’); but they support it because they 
compare our situation either with that of other countries, 
or with that of Chile in the past, which they describe as 
worse than at present. 


David Benavente, 19, a first year medical student at the 
University of Chile: ‘Pinochet has his problems, but like 
everyone else. And I’m going to vote ‘yes’ because I have 
traveled to other countries, and have seen that the reality 
is far inferior in Brazil, Uruguay, or Argentina. Their 
cities are neglected, and the countryside in Argentina 
and Uruguay is abandoned. If you travel to the south of 
Chile, however, you see that the country is growing and 
developing.” 


Francisco Miquel, 25, a civil engineer, works in the 
finance department of a leading private company: “I am 
in complete agreement with the institutional and eco- 
nomic policy devised by this government. I didn’t live 
under the previous ones, but I know enough to be able to 
compare them with the present one, and to realize that it 
offers the country greater guarantees of development and 
stability.” 


Some of the new voters express a kind of guilt feeling for 
backing “‘yes.”” 
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Marta Castro, 18, who graduated last year from the 
Vitacura High School, the only one among our intervie- 
wees who admitted not having enrolled in the electoral 
registers (“because I’m lazy”), like her father, who pro- 
motes the clientele of a private language institute, 
explains: “I believe that we are doing well, and I would 
vote “yes,” but every time I say so others tell me that we 
are doing very badly; and that concerns me. I see that we 
are better off than at other times, and that it all depends 
on the individual, to get ahead.” 


Luz Silva, 27, married, with one child, is a special needs 
educator, specializing in the blind, but for the past 4 
years she has been working as a provisional reporter for 
an AFP in downtown Santiago. She also feels uneasy 
about supporting the present regime: 


“At best, my position is egotistical, but I’m going to vote 
‘yes’ because it suits my family and those around us.” 


The young woman adds that her friends are generally in 
favor of “no,” and that they accuse her of being an 
egotist. “But I see that they are as well off as I; yet they 
claim to be doing this for the sake of those presumably 
doing badly.” 


And like most of those whom we polled who will be 
voting “yes,”’ she justifies her support with the knowl- 
edge that she has of what an alternative to the present 
regime might be like: 


“It frightens me greatly. I didn’t know the former gov- 
ernments, but I know about them, about the constant 
changes and the different political parties. They would 
not offer me today the security that I have had during the 
4 years that I have been working. I have a sense of 
stability; so do my husband (a commercial engineer) and 
my parents. Even though he is in favor of ‘no,’ I can see 
that he is doing very well with this system, in which we 
can’t afford great luxuries, but have a peaceful life. And 
that is why I am very much afraid of things changing; 
because the middle class, to which I belong, is the first to 
suffer from that.” 


Age is a deciding factor to be able to compare the present 
with the past. An administrative technician, aged 30, 
who prefers to omit his name because of his job, in 
charge of a bank branch in Las Condes, remarks: 


“I lived under the previous governments. My family 
suffered from the Christian Democrats’ expropriations, 
and I remember the disorders and queues during the 
Allende period, when I was arrested several times for 
participating in demonstrations. Therefore, I have suffi- 
cient knowledge to be able to compare and to believe 
that I like the present regime, because I find it orderly 
and oriented toward the future, with extremely clear-cut 
policies and objeci:ves.” 
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The past, as an element for comparison, is also a decid- 
ing factor for Marcela Eyzaguirre, aged 32, with two 
children, who is a secretary: “I’m going to vote ‘yes’ 
because I think that we have a peace that we didn’t have 
before.’ Not just because of age, she remembers the last 
government better than other new voters do: “My family 
was in Popular Unity, and very political; so, | had an 
opportunity to see a great deal of political activity at 
home, and I realized what was happening |5 years ago.” 


Nothing Is Lost 


Generally speaking, those favoring “yes” have a clearer 
opinion of the past than those favoring “no,” the major- 
ity of whom say that they have no recollections, and only 
some isolated information. 


The two medical students in favor of “no” say that, 
because their parents were in the opposition, it was their 
lot to experience the other side of the coin. Tatiana 
Schonffeldt knows from her mother that her father was 
arrested after the “11,”° because, as a provincial doctor, 
he held a director’s position in the Health Service. 
Although she knows nothing more about the previous 
regimes than what she was taught in high school, she 
claims to believe that the situation was better under Frei, 
“because there was more freedom of the press, and the 
national guardsmen weren't so repressive.” 


Roberto Martinez, the advertising student, remarks that, 
although he really doesn’t know under which govern- 
ment things were better, he assumes that it was under 
Frei, “because there was more money.” He adds that he 
has learned about the past from a magazine on world 
events, and hence found out the kind of realities, such as 
the Santiago Metro or the Constitucion cellulose factory, 
that began with the DC [Christian Democratic] govern- 
ment. 


Carlos Paez, the 26-year-old junior employee, also 
believes that things were better under the DC govern- 
ment: “It was good, because when you were a student, 
the state assured students the opportunity to leave on 
vacation in the summer. And there were more opportu- 
nities than there are now.” He describes the Allende 
regime as “bad,” on the other hand, because he thinks 
that “it benefited a few, that’s all.” 


And he ts sure that, with a change in the current regime, 
if ‘“*no’’ wins, he won't lose anything: “I think that it 
might benefit many who are now jobless, who are having 
a hard time finding employment.” 


Others, like the barber, Marcos Olivos, the excavator, 
Andres Soto, and the housewife, Veronica Ruano, admit 
that they know nothing at all about the previous regimes. 
She says: “I am votirig ‘no’ only because of what I can see 
now, which I don’t like, and because I think that, with a 
change, it may improve. I haven’t asked myself whether 
things might become worse.” 
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The two undecided persons whom we met have no idea 
what occurred 15 years ago either. The construction 
worker, Ricardo Herrera, 21, claims to understanding 
nothing about politics, and to have no interest in it, 
“since | am working.” And so long as this status contin- 
ues, he is indifferent toward the plebiscite results. The 
same thing holds true of the other undecided person, 
Ruben Soto (27, married, from Conchali), who works 
with his brother, Andres, as an excavator for a drinking 
water and sewerage company. Although not talkative, 
Ruben explains: 


“Whether ‘yes’ or ‘no’ wins, it’s all the same. I don’t 
know how it could affect me. I don’t know what hap- 
pened before. The worst thing that could happen to me 
would be to be unemployed again. I spent 6 months 
without a job.” 


Zero Alternative 


Just as some favoring “yes” admit “buts” about Pino- 
chet (“he may have done bad things, but others were very 
good too, and he shows his face representing the govern- 
ment, and takes responsibility for everything”), as the 
provisional reporter, Luz Silva, remarked, others favor- 
ing “no” admit some good things. 


The student, Roberto Martinez, comments: “The posi- 
tive quality that he has is that he has helped the low 
income people and the middle class.”’ And the worker, 
Andres Soto, adds: “I haven’t gone without anything, 
and Pinochet has done good things for the country, like 
housing...but the dividend must still be paid, and if one 
doesn’t do so, they take it away from him.” 


He will vote ‘“‘no” because he is not satisfied with things 
as they are; however, he thinks that things would not 
improve without Pinochet: “They won’t improve 
because if someone else leaves later, we won’t know in 
what condition ne’ll leave the country; it could be left 
worse off.” 


But others favoring “no” are more optimistic: 


Things will improve with a more liberal and democratic 
regime that listens to the people and invests less in 
weapons, and more in better housing,” claims Marcos 
Olivos. 


Veronica Ruano, 29, adds: “Without Pinochet, there 
would be more freedom for everything, better salaries, 
nutrition, and education; because now all the high 
schools, except for the private ones which are not subsi- 
dized, are bad.” 

Nevertheless, she herself, like all those voting “‘no” 
whom we interviewed, has no candidate as an alternative 
to Pinochet in mind. The responses are of the foliowing 


type: 
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“I don’t know.” “I have no idea.” “I don’t know of 


anyone, I’m not into politics.” 


But some, like the junior employee Paez, stress: 
“Although I have no idea who could replace Pinochet, if 
the government changes, things might improve.” 


They all admit that economic improvernent is funda- 
mental. “The people must be fed and given more 
culture,” declares medical student Tatiana Schonffeldt. 
“There has been economic progress, but it has been 
yoorly distributed in terms of health. This sector is very 
bid now, and there should be a less expensive university 
system” adds her classmate, Rodrigo Arriagada. When 
we ask them “How?” there is silence. “I don’t know,” 
replies Tatiana, “I don’t know of an alternative system.” 
The only one who cites an option different from the 
present one is barber Olivos: “It might be one that would 
be a balance between capitalism and socialism.” 


Nothing About Politics 


The responses may seem inadequate on occasion, but the 
fact is that, as a rule, our interviewees claimed not to be 
interested in politics and not to know about any political 
party. They describe themselves as non-militant inde- 
pendents. And only one, Rodrigo Arriagada, may enlist 
in a political movement, the socialist one: “But up until 
now I haven't had any interest in or time for militating, 
nor would I know which of all the socialist parties to 
join,” he adds. 


Two favoring “no” admitted being interested in politics, 
as did two voting “‘yes.”’ The latter, the civil engineer and 
banking executive, were the only ones capable of stating 
what the opposition concretely proposes in the economic 
and political areas. And, generally speaking, they agreed 
in criticizing it, because all the offers that have been 
made with the 2] alternative measures appear dema- 
gogic to them. “! don’t know where they will get the 
funds for backing them,” comments Francisco Miquel. 
And as for the fact that the centrist sectors appear to be 
allied with those of the left, ‘““The moderate opposition 
will have to bear the ideological cost of that alliance, if it 
comes to power,” adds the bank branch administrator. 


Most of the new voters interviewed claimed to be 
informed mainly by TV, but almost none of them admit 
having viewed the political programs. Only three said 
that they read the newspaper. 


The level of information that they proved to have is low. 
When we asked them their opinion of the measure to 
reduce the VAT [value added tax], some replied: 


“It’s very good, it couldn’t be better; it benefits all of us,” 
according to David Benavente, the medical student 
favoring “yes.” 
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“Good for everyone, because it improves our purchasing 
power,” says Marcela Eyzaguirre, a secretary, favoring 


60... 


yes. 


“I don’t understand it very well,” says undecided worker 
Ricardo Herrera. 


“I don’t know,” replies his wife, favoring “no,” who 
admitted being interested in politics. 


“It hurts me just the same, because the price of bread or 
transportation has not been cut,” claims worker Ruben 
Soto, undecided. 


“Reduced? I heard that there was something good,” 
remarks Marta Castro, favoring “yes,” with misgivings. 


And the others favoring “no” consider the measure 


insufficient: 


“It’s good, but the VAT should not exist, because it’s 
unfair for a person on PEM [Minimum Employment 
Plan] who earns 2,000 pesos (?) should have to pay the 
same tax as one earning 20 times more,” declares Tat- 
iana Schonffeldt. 


“Excellent, it should have been done before. If this type 
of measure continues, maybe I'll vote ‘yes,”” says barber 
Marcos Olivos. 


“It should have been cut more; I don’t understand why, 
but based on the way we live, the measure seems to be 
too little, like everything the government does,” accord- 
ing to housewife Veronica Ruano. 


What Do They Know? 


It is likely that the new voters, those who will be voting 
for the first time with the electoral registers operating, 
will not be more ignorant about public affairs than those 
over age 34. In any event, the meager knowledge that 
they have about public figures is surprising. Without 
going into boring statistical results, we shall give the 
answers to certain questions that we asked them. 


Although the majority claimed to be Catholic, no one 
could name the current president of the Rishops Confer- 
ence, nor did they identify Bishop Carios Gonzalez in 
that office, when we mentioned his name. The priest 
with whom they are most familiar is Monsignor Fresno. 


A similar lack of knowledge was revealed in the answers 
when we asked the name of the current general director 
of the national guard. Even General Matthei’s name was 
given as an alternative. 
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Only the bank executive identfied Ricardo Garcia as the 
current foreign minister, and five responded correctly 
that Gen Humberto Gordon Rubio is the military rep- 
resentative in the government Junta. The ministers had 
no better luck. They are either unknown, or it is not 
known to which ministry they belong. 


And among the politicians, the one who proved best 
known is Sergio Onofre Jarpa, but only one interviewee 
gave his position correctly: president of the National 
Renewal Party. The others placed him in the Govern- 
ment Junta, in National Vanguard, or in “a party like 
Liberal Democracy.”’ However, the majority remem- 
bered that he had occupied the Interior Minstry. 


Although only three were able to name the party headed 
by Ricardo Lagos, PPD [Popular Democratic Party], 
several identified the politician with the opposition, 
claiming to have heard that he made the news on a TV 
program for having confronted Pinochet. 


Regarding DC’s top-ranking leader, Patricio Aylwin, the 
younger ones identified him with the party, only two 
knew his position, and most were not familiar with him. 
The same thing holds true of Sergio Molina, unknown by 
the majority and associated with “some matter of con- 
sensus or a workers’ organization.” 


These are the new voters. They don’t represent all of 
them, much less those over age 33. But it 1s likely that 
they reflect some of the reality about those nearly 4 
million Chileans who will be voting for the first time, 
without knowing exactly what is involved in their deci- 
sion. 


It is likely that those who have voted previously may not 
maintain a clear-cut analytical judgment either. But the 
youngest have another advantagae or disadvantage, 
depending on how you look at it, for being able to judge 
the positive or negative quality involved in voting for 
change, after 15 years: the lack of a personal memory. 
Because, as one of those polled told us: ““We are tired of 
being told that ‘yes’ means progress and ‘no’ means 
retrogression. Why should we believe them?” 
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Political Prisoners Reportedly Isolated From 
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[Article by Maria Jose Luque: “Political Prisoners: Days 
of High Tension”’} 


[Text] Suspension of visits, roofing over a road in the 
penitentiary, rumors of escapes and reprisals, and insis- 
tence on the extremely dangerous nature of the inmates 
are part of an escalating repress:on that has become 
intensified in recent months, according to those in 
custody. 
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Relatives have started a signature campaign to demand 
the prisoners’ release and a commitment from the parties 
in the human rights cause. 


On Friday, 24 June, the political prisoner, Jorge Martin 
Martinez, was removed from the penitentiary to make a 
statement at the Military Prosecutor’s Office. Neverthe- 
less, Martin Martinez did not return to the penitentiary 
that day. His companions demanded an explanation. 
They were told that Martin Martinez had been taken to 
the jail, to a punishment cell, for “insulting guard 
cfficials.”” Meanwhile, in the public jail, the prisoner’s 
relatives were unable to obtain any official confirmation 
of Martin Martinez’ presence in the building during the 
following hours. Alarm was brewing. 


The political prisoners are worried. At the “peni,” they 
remarked: ““Now no one guarantees that anyone who 
leaves to make a statement at the Prosecutor's Office will 
return to the prison. Besides, we don’t understand why 
Jorge Martin was taken to the jail, when there are 
punishment and isolation cells in the *“peni’ as well.“ 
Those from the Manuel Rodriguez Patriotic Front, 
FPMR, who were convicted have decided not to go to 
the Military Prosecutor’s Offices again, in view of Mar- 
tin Martinez’ transfer. In fact, these inmates have not 
made statements during the trials being conducted 
against them since December 1986, because they think 
that the courts trying them offer no guarantees of impar- 
tiality and legitimacy. 


Meanwhile, the Santiago political prisoners declared in a 
public statement: “The constant repression and harass- 
ment have become worse in recent months, and have 
caused us to fear that, when the regime gains its perpet- 
uation, the dictatorship may issue new measures against 
us, to keep us under permanent control.” 


The tension in the jail and the penitentiary have height- 
ened since the middle of the month, after the inmates 
held ceremonies in the prisons to pay tribute to the 12 
persons killed in Operation Albania on 15 June. That 
same day, visits in both prisons were ended abruptly by 
guards 45 minutes before the usual schedule. Also, at the 
jail the visiting cards of 25 relatives were withdrawn, and 
it was announced that their entry into the prison had 
been suspended indefinitely. An appeal for protection 
was filed in the Court of Appeals. Before a decision was 
made, the measure was cancelled. 


At the penitentiary, on Saturday, 25 June, visiting cards 
were also withdrawn. Explanations were given to the 
inmates in what might be called a “package of 
measures.” 


Inmates Covered With Roofs 


A few days after the ceremony honoring the 12 persons 
killed in Operation Albania, the penitentiary’s new war- 
den, Colonel Quijada, summoned the leaders of the 
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Political Prisoners Organization, OPP, from the pre- 
mises. These individuals claimed that the warden told 
them that he was bringing “orders from superiors,” not 
associated with the guard force. He was said to have told 
them that, if disturbances occurred inside the prison, the 
guards would act, regardless cf the consequences. 


The warden’s announcement were immediately accom- 
panied by the package of measures, which began with the 
roofing of road five, where a large number of inmates is 
concentrated. Thus, the “inmates” immediately lost 
visual contact with the rest of the prison. Attorney 
Carlos Margotta claimed: “It is the same as their being in 
an isolation road.’ Concurrently, the free passage that 
the inmates had had from their road to the rest of the 
prison was also restricted. Now, they have to request 
permission to enter and leave the road; and for meetings 
with lawyers, they must be accompanied by an official. 
The inmates do not preclude the possibility that the 
partial enclosure to which they are being subjected inside 
the prison may become increasingly stringent. 


The measures enacted with regard to visits began with 
individual searches of each inmate, before and after 
every visit. Added to this was the withdrawal of the 
relatives’ cards on Saturday, 25 June, and the announce- 
ment that they would be exchanged for new ones that 
would include photos. To the relatives, this new system 
is a kind of identification booking and a measure for 
intimidation. But the action did not stop there. The 
inmates were also informed that, henceforth, only per- 
sons with a card could visit them, and that a maximum 
of 10 per inmate would be issued. 


Finally, the “peni’’ inmates were told that, to engage in 
activities inside the prison during visting hours, they 
would have to request permission from the warden, 
which had to be signed by all the inmates intending to 
participate. According to Margotta, this is another intim- 
idating measure; because if the warden dislikes the 
actvity, he will adopt measures against each of those 
signing up. 


Amid this atmosphere, Martin Martinez’ transfer was 
interpreted by the inmates as a decision related to the 
“orders from superiors” with which the new warden took 
office, and very closely linked to prosecutor Torres’ 
strategies. 


Rumors and Fears 


In their statement, the Santiago political prisoners 
charged that the guard force has fostered rumors about 
an alleged escape, both at the penitentiary and in the 
public jail. The inmates claimed that these rumors 
prompted measures to prevent the alleged escapes, 
including the separation of the political inmates from 
one another, causing their isolation. 
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The inmates added that these acts are serious, because 
they are in the context of statements made by prosecutor 
Torres Silva who, they claimed, has threatened some of 
their fellow convicts, telling them that he would not have 
much trouble setting up a riot or escape to eliminate a 
few political prisoners. They gave a reminder that the 
same Torres has also declared it dangerous for political 
prisoners to live together, because this gives them an 
opportunity to convey “dangerous subversive ideas and 
techniques, to improve the terrorists’ information, and 
to pass these on to the ordinary population.” 


Attorney Margotta gave a reminder that this campaign 
about the political prisoners’ being “extremely danger- 
ous” despite their incarceration, and the need for isolat- 
ing them in a high security prison, began several months 
ago. He said that it has recently become intensified, 
through certain news media and statements made by 
prosecutor Torres, attempting to justify all the harass- 
ment and escalating repression being applied to the 
inmates. In this respect, the attorney stressed the report 
published by a weekly paper indicating that sources from 
military prosecutor’s offices had claimed that “‘some of 
the general guidelines for FPMR’s activity are issued 
from jails” 


The Relatives of Political Prisoners Group, AFPP, also 
concerned about this tense atmosphere, began a cam- 
paign for the prisoners’ release. Its leader, Alicia Lira, 
remarked that they intend to collect 72,000 signatures 
required to form a political party, and with them 
demand the release of all the political prisoners in Chile. 
They also want the political parties, before the plebiscite, 
to sign a commitment on human rights including the 
political prisoners’ release, a demand for truth about the 
missing detainees, and justice for all those murdered 
under the dictatorship. 


Margotta commented: “If there is no real concern about 
the political prisoners, anything could be done to them. 
They claim to be hostages of the dictatorship, and are 
greatly exposed to its arbitrary acts.’’ He concluded by 
saying: “The problem is not confined solely to them, 
their relatives, or their lawyers.” 


[Box, pp 24-25] 


The longest incommunicado status known in Chilean 
judicial history, the selective and prolonged isolation of 
prisoners as a systematic policy, and transfers from jails 
have been some of the features of the treatment given to 
those whom he has convicted by the ad hoc military 
prosecutor, Fernando Torres Silva. Relatives and attor- 
neys of the prisoners claim that all those measures have 
been adopted by the prosecutor overtly, as reprisals. The 
AFPP reported the following recent cases: 


Jorge Gonzalez Veliz was held at La Serena in January of 
this year. He was linked with the Andacollo arsenal and 
explosives depot case. At the ruling of prosecutor Torres, 
he was kept incommuncado for 48 days. He is currently 
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isolated at the penitentiary in cell block 12, in a room 
measuring 1.50 by 2.20 meters, without artificial light 
and with no exit to the yard. He has spent 2 months in 
these conditions, with his health affected. 


Mario Vega Vargas was arrested in Antofagasta at the 
end of 1987, and taken to Santiago at Torres’ order. He 
was kept incommunicado jor 45 days, and was later sent 
to the Puente Alto prison, where he remains with two 
other political prisoners among a population of common 
criminals. 


Santiago Montenegro, accused of being another of the 
gunmen in the foiled attack on General Pinochet, and 
survivor of Operation Albania, has spent a year alone in 
a cell with common prisoners. He has no contact with the 
other political prisoners, either for work, meals, or visits. 


Maria Celis, Blanca Ramirez, and Soledad Veliz are still 
incarcerated at the order to prosecutor Torres, despite 
the fact that the guard force prepared the Santo Domingo 
women’s jail annex, and moved all the female political 
prisoners previously held in the San Miguel prison there. 


Neli Gomez Rogers was taken into custody in December 
1987. At prosecutor Torres’ order, she has been forced to 
have visits separate from the other political prisoners. 
She has been in this situation since she was left in 
quarantine, first at San Miguel, and now at the Santo 
Domingo jail annex. 


Vasily Carrillo Nova, Victor Molina Donoso, Aliro Pina 
Rojas, and Juan Pizarro Guerra will have spent a year 
isolated from the rest of the prison population on road 
15 of the penitentiary. 


Edgardo Rojas was brought from Concepcion and held 
for the first 3 months in isolation in an infirmary, 
recovering from the results of torture. He is currently 
still isolated from the other political prisoners in a cell 
block for common prisoners. 


Nelson Alarcon Pulido, after having been kept isolated 
in acommon prisoner cell block, has now been moved to 
an infirmary, where he is still isolated. 
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Former Junta Member Explains His Support for 
‘No’ Campaign 

J 3480176a Santiago HOY in Spanish 

4-9 Jul 88 pp 16-18 


[Inte ow with former Junta member Gustavo Leigh 
Guzn 'y Claudia Lanzarotti in his office; date not 
indica irst 10 paragraphs are introduction] 


[Text] Ten years after he left the Government Junta, on 
24 July 1978, Gen Gustavo Leigh Guzman, retired (67, 
married twice, six children), says: 
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“I feel very thankful that General Pinochet expelled me. 
Living the way we members of the Junta lived was 
playing a far, far from worthy role.” 


Elegantly dressed in a faultlessly tailored three-piece suit, 
his fine physical appearance undimmed by the years, he 
adds: 


“He dismissed me for an absurd reason and continued 
on his way, reaching 15 years in power. Fifteen years that 
we have lived in states of emergency, with a National 
Congress, without an independent comptrollership, with 
all powers in his hands. This, naturally, erodes his image. 
An erosion that affects his physical and mental state as 
well.” 


Named commander in chief of the Chilean Air Force by 
President Salvador Allende in August 1973, he was one 
of the main figures in preparing and carrying out the 
military uprising: Hawker Hunter planes bombarded La 
Moneda. 


The man who initially seemed to be the hardest of the 
hardliners (“I’m going to struggle to the bitter end to 
extirpate the Marxist cancer”) today sees things with 
different eyes. 


In his real estate broker's office, which is decorated only 
with prints and paintings that recall his branch of the 
military, he admits that it was not very hard for him to 
enter civilian life. He had often been told how hard it 
was. He assumes, though, that being an aviator (“by 
traveling so much we establish another sort of relation- 
ship with civilians”) made it easier for him: “As they say, 
we're men of the ‘world.”” 


To illustrate how his branch is different, he cites 11 
September 1973: 


“The army gave the orders without explaining what the 
movement was about. And all of its officers carried them 
out in disciplined fashion. I, on the other hand, gathered 
together my generals 24 hours before and gave them the 
background.” 


The experience of being in command can be heard in the 
inflections of his tired voice. This man with a shy smile 
answers without making speeches. Precision is another 
legacy of his training. 


[Question] You voted “no” at the previous constitu- 
tional plebiscite. How will you voie at the next one? 


[Answer] “No” again. 

[Question] Why? 

[Answer] Let’s assume that we took power with the tacit 
intention of returning the government soon to civilians, 


after cutting the ties and bonds that we had with Popular 
Unity (UP). But this has become something personal and 
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permanent. It’s been 15 years now. A “yes” would mean 
that the current chief of state would be in power until the 
end of the century, with all of the damage that this means 
for the country. 


In contrast, a “no” does not elect a president of the 
republic. It is simply a chance for all of us Chileans to 
say: Enough! The Armed Forces have governed for i5 
years; we are very thankful to them for the good they 
have done, which is a great deal, but we want to govern 
ourselves and elect our own political authorities. We 
cannot continue to live in a country that is governed like 
a commander runs his regiment. 


[Question] So you don’t believe that a “no” vote will 
bring chaos.... 


[Answer] Not at all. Moreover, I believe that in this 
country the politician and the man in the street have 
learned a great deal over these 15 years, as far as 
appreciating what we have is concerned. It 1s true that 
there is economic stability at present, which has been 
achieved at the cost of enormous sacrifices by the 
Chilean people. As I told General Pinochet a thousand 
times, I would never have dared to embark on this course 
of economic harshness and violence. 


But we’re paying back the debt a bit; inflation is low, and 
now the IVA is down. Taxpayers have paid for this 
rebirth out of their pockets, and an entire generation has 
suffered terribly. 


[Question] You asserted in October 1987 in an interview 
with the magazine COSAS that the regime had finished 
paving its way for tlie 1989 to 1997 period. Do you still 
think so? 


[Answer] No. I think that the “no” is growing very large. 
It’s incredible how the “no” is growing. I think that 
General Pinochet is going to suffer a very serious blow. 


[Question] Is General Pinochet the candidate? 


[Answer] In other words, the “yes’’ vote is completely 
linked to General Pinochet. He himself has, in the first 
place. It’s a matter of reading the papers. And the people 
around him are also linking him to it. The man in the 
street today can only conclude that General Pinochet is 
the candidate. 


[Question] But it could be someone else.... 


[Answer] Of course. It could be anyone that the com- 
manders in chief designate. If they nominate General 
Pinochet, they'll go down to a resounding defeat. Their 
only chance 1s with someone else as the candidate. 


[Question] Do you think that this can happen? 
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[Answer] It can, as long as the key gives his assent. This 
is the hard, if not the impossible part, knowing the man. 
If he realizes what the danger to him is and steps aside 
and there is a civilian-military compromise, I would dare 
not predict anything until I see who and how. In my 
judgment, however, General Pinochet is at a dead end, 
thanks to a constitution made by and for him, just for 
him. 


They were convinced back then that it was a foregone 
conclusion and thought that a plebiscite would obviate 
this business of elections. A confirmation without fur- 
ther ado. But it turns out that it’s backfiring. 


[Question] Precisely for this reason many people fear 
that there will be a palace coup.... 


[Answer] There will be no palace coup. This is something 
that I can’t imagine or anticipate. 


[Question] Why? 


[Answer] Because in spite of everything they might say, I 
still have confidence in the Armed Forces as institutions. 
They are more powerful than little cliques. I’m sure that 
responsibility will prevail. 


[Question] Would the Armed Forces feel that a “no” 
victory was a defeat for them? 


[Answer] A hard question. The branch that is most 
committed is the chief of state’s. Because with the 1980 
Constitution we are witnessing something that neither I 
nor anyone else ever imagined, which is seeing an 
active-duty commander in chief campaigning all over 
the country. 


[Question] And how would you describe the involve- 
ment of other officers in the campaign? 


[Answer] Well, there always have to be some, It was too 
much to ask, I think, for the institution not to open its 
mouth. There are some haracore people who can’t hold 
back and “help out.” So the only thing they’re doing is 
digging the grave at the commander’s feet. 


[Question] But should they get involved? 


[Answer] There are some officers who are in the political 
mill and they would have to speak out. 


[Question] You said in September 1973 that you would 
fight to the bitter end to extirpate the Marxist cancer. Do 
you still think that communism is a threat? 


[Answer] Fifteen years have passed, and the atmosphere 
that existed when I made that remark is not the same 
now. But I think that communism is a horse of a 
different color. At the moment the point is simply to say 
“no.” We are going to elect a leader pluralistically. The 
communists must know what they’re doing, whether 
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they vote or not, whether they continue along the path of 
violence. We shouldn't worry about communism now. 
This is neither the time nor the objective. 


[Question] Do you think that the minimum guarantees 
exist so that the upcoming plebiscite will be clean? 


[Answer] The plebiscite that 1 saw when I was on the 
Junta (the 1978 consultation} ‘vas horrible. No voter 
registry, no certification boards, no vote-count panels. 
People voted as many times as they wanted. I wasn’t here 
at the second one (the 1980 Constitution). But from what 
I heard, I think that it was poorly planned and poorly 
conducted. It lent itself to a thousand injustices and 
atrocities. The one that we will be experiencing soon has 
a good law with certain mistakes that in my judgment are 
not that important. And even though the government 
should have suspended the states of emergency, I think 
that a good election can be held. 


[Question] What sort of campaign should there be for a 
“no” vote so that negotiations can really begin between 
civilians and the military? 


[Answer] The government is the one that is giving the 
saddest publicity to the “no” vote by saying that its 
proponents are colluding with communism, that chaos 
will result. And it so happens that the government can 
compromise at any time. Of course, it has the National 
Party, which has remained in reserve, waiting for nego- 
tiations. I’m not saying that the National Party is going 
to solve the problem, but it could be the first step 
towards a promising negotiation. If in | or 2 months the 
government sees that the outlook is none too good for it, 
it would have to attempt a pact and.... 


[Question] What is preventing such a pact right now? 


[Answer] The chief of state. We are subject to General 
Pinochet in every respect. If the “‘yes” vote wins, we’re in 
his hands, and if the “no” vote wins, we are, too. And in 
the event of a negotiation, he has to give his approval to 
the person who offers himself. We’re at a bottleneck. The 
least that we can get is a “no” vote. If we don’t...forget it! 


[Question] If suc: a pact is achieved, what conditions 
would be have to be agreed upon for the transition? 


[Answer] I haven’t thought about this.... I think that at a 
round table we would have to start talking about amend- 
ing the constitution, seeing how to amend it, establishing 
the National Congress, the complete separation of 
powers... 


[Question] And what about the National Security Coun- 
cil as the guardian of the civilian government? 


[Answer] Those are tricks that they played on us. The 
chief of state has a majority there and with that major- 
ity.... 
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[Question] Would that have to be amended? 
[Answer] That would have to be amended too. 


[Question] How would the human rights issue have to be 
dealt with? 


[Answer] That has to be looked into. Analyze what 
Argentina and Uruguay did and take advantage of their 
experience. Determine who is going to be prosecuted or 
who is not, so that the military does not feel persecuted 
when the change of regime takes place and so that 
civilians do not feel deceived. It has to be a negotiation 
with everything on the table. 


[Question] Would you also put on the table the Amnesty 
Law that was applied to you during the case of the 10 
missing communist leaders that was tried by Minister 
Carlos Cerda? 


[Answer] That, too. 


[Question] What was the ongoing confrontation that you 
lived through and that ended with your leaving the Junta 
like? 


[Question] It was a chain of events, exchanges of notes, 
jobs and ideas with Pinochet. It ended when I told an 
Italian newsman that if the governmen’ was involved in 
the murder of Letelier, | would review my stand on the 
Junta. 


That was the straw that broke the camel’s back and 
triggered the little coup d’etat. But many things had 
happened before. He tried to amend Decree-Law 527, 
which set forth the Junta’s powers to take total control. I 
stopped there and refused to sign. That caused him to 
explode. 


[Question] In the beginning, though, the idea was for the 
various branches of the Armed Forces to run a joint 
government, but all of a sudden one of the members of 
the Junta started assuming more and more powers. What 
made this possible? 


[Answer] Look, what happened was that at first, to 
maintain unity, we gave in. But then we couldn’t put up 
opposition because the steamroller had passed through. 
We all began happily and contentedly, and I proposed 
that we rotate in office. Pinochet agreed, but then he 
forgot completely about it, and when the point was 
brought up with him, he became furious. 


He began by not allowing the members of the Junta to go 
to the presidential palace in Vina del Mar. “I and my 
family go,” he said. Well, it was just a minor detail. Then 
he prohibited us from sitting in the box in the Municipal 
Theater. It seemed like another minor detail. And he 
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kept on prohibiting things, until he started cutting to the 
quick. Merino, who seconded my demands quite firmly, 
finally left me in the lurch.... The life that we led on the 
inside was awful. 


[Question] After you left, the Chilean Air Force went 
through the worst crisis in its history. How do you see 
your institution now? 


[Answer] Wounded, as the dove hunters say, even today. 
But I don’t want to talk about this. 


[Question] Have relations between the branches of the 
Armed Forces deteriorated over the past 15 years? 


[Answer] I don’t know. I’m on the outside and have no 
contacts. 


[Question] But as far as you can see from the outside.... 
[Answer] I couldn't voice an opinion. 


[Question] Major rapprochements are taking place in the 
world today. The Reagan-Gorbachev accord, for exam- 
ple. In this new situation does the national security 
doctrine still have currency? 


[Answer] The press is the one that has described it as a 
doctrine, which it is not. 


[Question] What is it then? 


[Answer] National security is a phenomenon that any 
statesman, whether civilian or military, must take into 
account. He has to coordinate various factors, among 
which the Armed Forces are just one instrument. But the 
economy is another component of national security, as is 
demography. The ideal thing is for all factors to be in 
harmony. A civilian may not know that he is applying it, 
but a good leader is always weighing it. A nation’s 
strength or weakness has to do with the balance of these 
factors. 


[Question] If the economy is one of the pillars of national 
security, do you think that the free-market model can be 
retained under democracy? 


[Question] I think so. Chileans have already made such a 
big sacrifice. Do you remember when we said that we 
have to tighten our belts because the economy was 
bankrupt? Then came two crises, and people kept on 
tightening their belts. Now that we’re on the way up, are 
we going to do ourselves in again because a civilian 
government Starts engaging in demagoguery and the first 
measure it announces on taking office is to raise ever- 
yone’s wages? That would be insane. 


We now have to seek greater growth so that all will 
benefit. So that general well-being, which has not come 
about, becomes a reality. The cut in the VAT is one drop 
in the bucket and benefits the upper-income sector the 
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most. When the people who have suffered terribly 
because of the social insensitivity with which the econ- 
omy has been run and exile has been handled (“if you 
don’t like it, leave’’), when these people are free tomor- 
row, they’re going to shout. But just for a little while. 
There is not going to be chaos. 
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Armed Civilians Reported at University 
Demonstration 

33480173c Santiago LA TERCERA DE LA HORA in 
Spanish 22 Jun 88 p 4 


[Text] The University of Santiago Students Federation 
[FEUSACH] charged the presence of armed civilian 
guards on the school premises, causing the disturbances 
that occurred at that educational institution last week. 


Gonzalo Ode, president of the student organization, 
explained: “Last week, serious situations occurred, 
which were extremely grave for USACH [University of 
Santiago de Chile], necessitating an alarm issued to the 
university community.” 


The leader explained what happened on 15 June, when a 
student protest left three USACH officials injured. 
“While a student demonstration was being held at the 
Alameda entrance, some officials came out of the 
USACH planetarium to challenge the university stu- 
dents. One of them took out a firearm, shooting several 
times. A few minutes later, the blue guards began attack- 
ing the students. As a result of this, there was a confron- 
tation resulting in injuries to the guards.” 


Ode also reported threats that the School of Technology 
student, Rodrigo Lillo had received: a telephone call on 
the very day of the incident, predicting his death. This 
was repeated the next day, by the blue guards them- 
selves. He also claimed that the Mathematics Student 
Center had been searched, with the removal of docu- 
ments and papers belonging to the students. 


USACH Rector 


The rector of USACH, Raul Smith, remarked that he was 
unaware of the presence of armed guards inside the 
university, and that he was also uninformed of the death 
threats made against some students. These incidents 
were charged by FEUSACH leaders. 


Smith commented: “I am unaware of those reports. In 
the first place, we have no guards, but rather a caretaker 
service; so, I know nothing about those incidents that 
have been charged.” 
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Heating Fuel Shortages Reported in Slum Areas 
33480177b Santiago HOY in Spanish 
4-10 Jul 88 pp 23-24 


[Article by Jaime Valdes: “Poor Heat”’] 


[Text] At the age of 79, Julia Ortega admits that she feels 
cold in soul and body. *‘In soul, sir, because times are not 
as they used to be, and in body, because there is not 
enough money to buy charcoal, much less paraffin.” 


She is a widow receiving a pension of 9,000 pesos per 
month. With her daughter, Hermecinda Diaz, she lives 
as a relative in alley 29, number 1859, at the corner of 
Valparaiso Street in the settlement of Santa Adriana, in 
La Cisterna. 


During the day, she roams the section’s streets collecting 
sticks, remains of tree cuttings, and boards. With all this, 
when evening comes she lights a fire in the deteriorating 
brazier to counteract the winter cold. Once a week, she 
affords a luxury: buying a kilogram of charcoal. 


The case of Julia Ortega is not the only one. It is repeated 
in the Greater Santiago settlements. On cold afternoons, 
braziers appear on the streets in which a mix of charcoal, 
boards, and sticks is burned. When it has turned into hot 
coals it is brought into the houses. 


A study made by Hernan Sandoval, professor of envi- 
ronmental pollution at the University of Chile, observed 
that the use of kindling as fuel in the metropolitan region 
has increased from 50,000 tons at the end of the 1970s 
to over 300,000 at present. 


Nevertheless, in the surrounding districts a reverse phe- 
nomenon has been discovered. Some kindling establish- 
ments told HOY that sales have declined to as little as 
500 kg, whereas in a normal year the amount is 1,000 kg 
a week. The price varies between 15 and 20 pesos per 
kilogram, depending on whether it is pine, eucalyptus, or 
hawthorn. At the same time, they have started using 
substitutes to ward off the cold. This has increased the 
phenomenon of environmental pollution. 


Half a Liter 


Maipu is an example. The settlements of El Despertar 
and El Vivero are located in a section where the terrain 
has a depression. At nightfall, a dense mist hovers in the 
atmosphere, while black smoke emerges from the tin 
chimneys of houses, most of them made of wood. It is 
caused by the use of salamander stoves improvised with 
drums or tin cans. 


Located at the corner of Victoria and Andes Streets is 
Community Self-Service, AUCO, run by Osvaldo Reyes 
for 9 years. HOY talked with him. At 2100 hours, the 
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night is freezing. People come in to buy. One customer 
asks for half a kilogram of hawthorn charcoal (costing 30 
pesos); another buys a liter of paraffin (he has it for 65 
pesos). 


Osvaldo Reyes relates that, for the past 2 months, he has 
been selling approximately 10 bags of charcoal a week; 
estimating that this is five times less than at the same 
date last year. 


He is asked: “*Do sales increase on the coldest days?” 


“Yes, but the smoke increases too. Look at the neighbor- 
hood. There is foul smoke. People use anything to make 
heat: green wood, boards, pieces of cardboard; they even 
throw in old shoes.” 


He claims that when charcoal or paraffin sales increase, 
those of the other products for daily consumption 
decline. ““The cold is something demanding. Sometimes 
people have to buy less bread in order to warm 
themselves.” 


Iris Olmedo has a small business in the same section. She 
remarks: “This is the first time in 3 years that I am set 
up, and can buy paraffin by the half-liter.” 


Sharing the Fire 


At 2276 El Carmelo Street, in San Miguel, there is a 
complex in which nine families live, with 20 adults and 
30 children. In the common yard, at dusk, a stove is 
lighted for everyone. Carmen Segovia (married, aged 31, 
with seven children) is the “owner” of the fire. When it 
is burned out, she is entitled to take the embers inside 
her dwelling. Her husband works as a day laborer for a 
demolition company, and is the one who contributes the 
fuel: ““Laths and boards that they give him.” 


She was asked: “‘Don’t you use charcoal?” 
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“Not for a long time,” she replies, laughing, because the 
question seems odd to her. “Here in the neighborhood it 
costs 60 pesos a kilogram, the same as paraffin. We ask 
for what is left over in houses, and make a fire with it.” 


Dense smoke emerges from the tin can. They have put 
parts of old sofas, fence boards, and other items in it. 
Pedro Sau, one of the residents, says that the odor is 
strong in the neighborhood at night. 


Nevertheless, charcoal is still being sold. At 2070 Nueva 
Tres Street, at exit 19, in the Ochagavia section, Elena 
Loyola has had a charcoal stand for 10 years. She has 
kept the accounts in perfect order all that time. She 
recounts: ‘“‘This is the year that has been worst for me. In 
1981, I was selling up to 12,000 pesos worth of charcoal 
per day. Now, the average doesn’t amount to 2,500 
pesos.” 


She has white charcoal (with a pine base) for 45 pesos. 
She claims that what they order most from her is “‘sijo” 
(ground charcoal), at 25 pesos per kilogram. The day on 
which she sold the most thus far in the season was 15 
June. That day, the minimum temperature in the capital 
was | and five tenths degrees; but she attributes the 
increased sales to the fact that, on that day, the POJH 
[Employment for Heads of Households Program] 
employees received 2 weeks’ pay. 


Once a week, Julia Ortega, from the settlemement of 
Santa Adrian, goes to Elena Loyola’s establishment to 
buy a kilogram of charcoal. She has not used paraffin for 
a long time, although she still keeps an old stove. She 
remembers having fought the cold with it in the past. 


She was asked: “And why don’t you use it now?” 


She looks at it with nostalgia, and tries to answer. But her 
daughter, Hermecinda, anticipates her, explaining with 
dignity: ‘The fact is that the odor of paraffin makes my 
mother sick.” 


Meanwhile, in the yard, with the cold of nightfall, a 
brazier is burning “‘sijo,”’ sticks, and boards as fuel. 
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Increased Insurgent Threat Seen in Coffee Region 
56002044a Bogota EL ESPECTADOR in Spanish 
19, 20 Jun 88 


{19 Jun 88 p 14A] 


[Text] Bogota—“They’ve already told us that the next 
increase in the domestic price of coffee is very far off. 
But I ask myself: Why? We coffee growers aren’t super- 
human. Everything that affects any other mortal Colom- 
bian affects us, too. Coffee growers are really in a 
sandwich, and what happens to every sandwich will wind 
up happening to them: they'll get eaten.” 


Why are Colombia’s coffee growers in a sandwich? 
Because they live amid the widespread fear of the 
guerrilla groups on their lands, because well-known drug 
traffickers have settled in the region, because of the 
abject poverty on the small farms that are the heart of 
Colombia’s coffee-based economy, and because of the 
government’s slowness to adopt the measures that are 
urgently needed. 


This is the stark reality of the 308,000 coffee growers 
who are desperately and lovingly clinging to their lands 
because they represent the little that they have achieved 
over long years of work by themselves and their ances- 
tors. 


The zone bounded by the borders of the departments of 
Caldas, Antioquia, and Risaralda is becoming a veritable 
Bermuda Triangle in which the guerrillas are playing the 
lead role and the coffee growers, who generate more than 
half of the country’s foreign exchange, are being 
absorbed little by little. 


Even though the situation is not yet cause to “turn out 
the lights and start running,” it does require greater 
attention, and as one of the residents of the region said, 
the government has to wake up. The guerrillas are not yet 
in the outskirts of Manizales, but the “footsteps of a large 
animal” can be heard very close by. 


Mortal Blow 


What could be the consequences of intensive guerrilla 
activities in the coffee-growing Bermuda Triangle? 


Caldas, the heart of Colombia’s coffee-growing region, is 
the number-two producer of the bean in the country, 
after Antioquia. Next come Risaralda and Quindio. It 
produces more than 40 percent of the mellow beverage 
and provides a livelihood for more than 300,000 fami- 
lies. 


As if this were not enough, coffee generates more than 
half of the funds that the country spends to import raw 
materials, inputs and goods that it needs. In 1987 alone 
Colombia received $1.518 billion from coffee exports, 
even though the overseas price per pound fell to less than 
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a dollar. The estimates for 1988 are that coffee will bring 
in $1.55 billion, thanks to the sale of 10.2 million bags on 
the foreign market and | million on the domestic mar- 
ket. 


Now then, if we agree that oil and fuel exports (prom- 
ising items that are being seriously hurt by a wave of 
indiscriminate attacks) are gaining ground, it becomes 
obvious that the subversives have coffee in their sights. 
And this fact forces us to reflect once again on the 
famous words of a patrician coffee grower: ““Colombia is 
coffee or it does not exist.” 


The History 


For several years now, owing to the action of the military 
in southern Antioquia, several rebels have been forced to 
move into the Caldas and Risaralda mountains. 


After settling there and starting to hurt from lack of 
funds, they resumed their customary activities: taking 
over towns, rustling cattle, stealing food, kidnapping 
wealthy people for ransom and resorting to an old 
method of financing: protection money. 


People are dreadfully afraid in the tranquil coffee- 
growing region. The topics of conversation in the cafes in 
downtown Manizales, where the growers regularly get 
together to drin’ their coffee black or with a little milk, 
are shakedowns, threats, kidnapping and the guerrillas. 


Everyone knows who is being blackmailed and whom 
several strange individuals prowling around near their 
farms have been asking for. But no one says anything. 


The traditionally talkative and courteous coffee growers 
will speak to anyone about the economy and even sports. 
But when the conversation turns to guerrillas, extortion 
and threats, they fall silent. Three kidnapings in a short 
span, in an area in which tranquility used to reign, would 
make any atmosphere tense. 


It is true, as the civilian and military authorities in 
Caldas assert, that there is widespread fear among coffee 
growers. It is also true, though, that shakedowns and 
threats are the causes of the uneasiness and concern that 
is felt in Manizales and in the municipalities of Riosucio, 
Quinchia, Guatica, Anserma and Risaralda. 


Naturally, until the people hurt by the subversives’ 
activities inform the authorities so that they can take the 
appropriate measures or begin investigations, the prob- 
lems cannot be resolved, asserted Caldas police com- 
mander Col Hugo Martinez. The residents of Caldas, he 
added, have gradually lost one of the traits that used to 
distinguish them: their civic valor in reporting crimes 
and the people who attack their city and their personal 


property. 
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A Soldier Alerted 


A little over a year ago, when problems were getting 
worse, a group of businessmen, coffee growers and 
teachers from Manizales expressed their concerns in a 
document and submitted it to the Ministry of National 
Defense. 


They warned about guerrilla activity in western Caldas 
and said that there was a guerrilla cell in the municipality 
of Riosucio that had the definite intention of spreading 
into the northern and central sections of the department. 
The document also noted that an intense leftwing ideo- 
logical effort was under way in cultural centers, univer- 
sities and unions and that a consolidation of the subver- 
sives in Colombia’s number two coffee-growing 
department could deal a mortal blow to the national 
economy. 


Unfortunately, as a civic leader in the region said, not 
enough attention was paid to the document. Today, now 
that subversive action has yielded its first results, the 
coffee growers are not asking for magic solutions or bold 
action. They are simply asking the national and depart- 
mental governments to comply with the National Con- 
stitution; in other words, the State should guarantee the 
honor, lives and property of citizens. 


{20 Jun 88 p 9A] 


[Text] Shakedowns, kidnaping and the fear of potential 
guerrilla attacks against the backbone of the Colombian 
economy are like the Holy Spirit; everyone knows that 
they exist, but no one can see them. 


Any coffee grower or local that one meets in Manizales 
or nearby municipalities tells you of the uneasiness and 
mistrust that is taking over the calm and festive atmo- 
sphere of Caldas. 


Some deny that shakedowns and threats exist as such but 
agree that three kidnappings in recent months have 
obviously created fear among the people who are poten- 
tial targets. 


Some coffee growers claim to know the names of not a 
few but many people who are being shaken down, but 
refuse to reveal them. When asked whether some 30 
growers have received a small slip of paper requesting a 
contribution, others say that there are many more. 


The few growers who may have some money are no 
longer traveling as often to their estates, or if they do, 
they take security measures when they see strange indi- 
viduals in the region, changing cars and routes. 


EL ESPECTADOR spoke with civilian and military 
authorities in the department of Caldas, wit’ civic and 
union leaders and with the Committee of Cotfee Grow- 
ers about the breach of the peace. 


The president of the Association of Coffee Growers, 
Fabio Trujillo Agudelo, indicated that the origin of the 
obvious social unrest in the region is the disgraceful 
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smal!l-plot farming by 100,000 growers who do not have 
even a hectare of land to their name and must support 
their families on a few scant pesos. 


The former governor of Caldas asserted that of the 
308,000 growers only 1,123 own more than 50 hectares 
and that they are the ones in the guerrillas’ sights. ““The 
breach of the peace by subversion has a purpose: to 
destabilize the central coffee-growing zone, who knows 
for what aims. They have already done this in the 
National Territories through oil exploration; they have 
destabilized livestock raising because people can’t go 
into the countryside anymore, and now they’re shaking 
down the coffee growers.” 


He recalled that when he was governor of Caldas, an EPL 
[Popular Liberation Army] cell surfaced in the Western 
Range in the Riosucio area and that minor resources 
were set aside in a bid to eliminate it. He cautioned, 
however, that the problem has continued to worsen. 


“The thing has grown too much since late last year. The 
coffee growers in the central section feel frightened, 
threatened. I don’t know how many have been shaken 
down because obviously they don’t say, but the wide- 
spread feeling about this situation is that we don’t know 
what’s going to happen. So far things are not going well, 
because we're all frightened.” 


Was There a Lack of Foresight? 


The manager of the Civic Association of Caldas, Ignacio 
Restrepo, has this to say about the law and order 
situation: “It really is a very complex problem. There are 
those who say that Caldas is a paradise or an island in 
Colombia. Of course if you compare it with Caqueta, 
Cordoba or Uraba, because there are no breaches of the 
peace. But if we look at the rea! situation, we cannot be 
untroubled.” 


As far as this civic leader is concerned, the rebel attacks 
have grown more radical over the past 4 months, even 
though there is no overt guerrilla warfare. 


‘What is worrisome is that when the report was taken to 
the Defense Ministry, absolutely nothing got done,” he 
added, complaining that the government 1s scarcely 
present in the department of Caldas. 


“Precautionary action ought to have been taken before 
we reached the situation that we are now approaching, 
but it was not. I don’t mean io set off a false alarm with 
this. The kidnapping cases are real; many people have 
been shaken down; at some estates the guerrillas have 
gone and inquired about the owners. The coffee industry 
has not been done away with, but these are the first 
warning signs of a situation whose end result we do not 
know.” 


With regard to the rebei groups that are launching these 
attacks, he specified that they could be from the EPL, 
because it has made some raids on Caldas municipali- 
ties, and he ruled out that they involve drug traffickers 
who want to corner the reai estate market. 


He warned about the imminent consequences for the 
coffee industry and the national economy if the current 
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difficult conditions persist. ““We are on the verge of a 
difficult situation. Coffee needs constant care, dedica- 
tion and work, and if the people who have grown coffee 
in Caldas are hearing the Roamans of a large animal, the 
situation could become untenable from one moment to 
the next,” he noted. 


The critical law and order situation in Caldas was also 
confirmed to this paper by the director of the Depart- 
mental Committee of Coffee Growers, Alberto Jaramillo 
Botero, who indicated: 


“The law and order situation in Colombia is very wor- 
risome and grave. The guerrillas have sought to destabi- 
lize several sectors of the economy. In the case of Caldas 
we have been very worried to see the presence of 
subversives in the western part of the department. We 
want the government and the Armed Forces to help 
control these outbreaks that are destabilizing the coffee 
economy, besides continuing their social programs.” 


Despite his realistic but harsh assessment, the coffee 
growers’ leader expressed total confidence about the job 
that Caldas’ military and civilian authorities must do 
and he asked coffee growers to report any abnormal 
occurrences they observe. 


As for shakedowns proper, he indicated that “I have no 
evidence that shakedowns, at least clear-cut shakedowns, 
are going on in the coffee-growing area. But people are 
unquestionably afraid.” 


The Official Voice 


Both the commander of the Caldas Police, Col Hugo 
Martinez, and the governor, Victoria Eugenia Osorio de 
Mejia, agree that there is widespread panic among 
Caldas coffee growers and industrialists about potential 
kidnappings. 


Nevertheless, they describe the law and order conditions 
as normal, bearing in mind the heavy wave of violence 
that is battering all of Colombia. 


“Law and order in this department is in good shape. 
There are some breaches of the peace, as in every section 
of the country, but thanks to the action of the police and 
ihe cooperation of the citizenry, we have been able to 
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cope with them. I would describe our problems as 
normal if we compare them with the problems that are 
occurring in other regions of the country. Of course there 
are homicides, crimes, some kidnappings, but the overall 
picture in the department is one of calm. The atmo- 
sphere in the towns, in the cities and in Manizales itself 
is one of calm,” said Col Martinez. 


For her part, Governor Osorio de Mejia indicated that 
“we have found two pockets of subversion in the east 
and the west. This is worrisome because the department 
is not used to having this sort of problem.” 


As for the possible existence of shakedowns, protection 
money and the activities of a guerrilla cell on coffee 
estates, the police commander replied: 


“T think that what exists, rather, is widespread fear 
among coffee growers and businessmen in the wake of 
the three kidnappings during the early months of this 
year. Shakedowns are not widespread, and there are no 
threats against the coffee growers to stop them from 
traveling to their estates. Several cases of extortion from 
various people have been reported; the culprit was 
caught, and he turned out to be a common criminal.” 


Drug Traffickers in the Area 


The presence of some of Colombia’s best known drug 
traffickers in the Caldas municipality of Supia was 
confirmed by the Caldas police commander. 


“It seems that on some estates in Supia, which is the 
biggest livestock sector, people from Medellin with some 
record of drug trafficking are said to own some property. 
There is not much talk about the rest of the western 
section. Around the La Dorada sector there is also talk of 
drug traffickers owning property. Around what is called 
kilometer 41 Roberto Escobar, the brother of Pablo 
Escobar, and the Ochoas Vasquezes own some property 
that they bought some time ago. But I’m not aware that 
they’re buying up more.” 


The commander revealed that these properties are con- 
stantly being raided but that laboratories, weapons or 
telecommunications systems that would warrant making 
arrests have not been found. 
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Women Enter Labor Force in Increasing Numbers 
32480167 San Jose LA NACION in Spanish 
29 May 88 p 6A 


[Article by Rose Mary Monge Z.] 


[Text] Many women have joined the labor force as a 
result of greater access to education or to fields that 
formerly were limited to men. 


Other women have done so as a result of their double 
duty, since they have had to combine a job with their 
household chores in order to boost the family income, or 
bring in all the income. 


Thanks to these possibilities, Costa Rican women are 
entering the working world in increasing numbers. This 
trend, which has been observed primarily since the 
1960s, is changing the structure of employment in the 
country. 


Although this activity has yielded the desired benefits, 
however, some obstacles still prevent full-fledged partic- 
ipation on the labor market. 


Such obstacles include increases in the rates of unem- 
ployment and underemployment in that sector, hidden 
female unemployment, denied access to certain occupa- 
tions, a concentration of women in other jobs, difficul- 
ties in obtaining child care for small children, and wage 
differentials between men and women. 


According to the Survey of Households and Multiple 
Services conducted in July 1987, 269,949 women are 
working, out of a total labor force of 977,847 people. 
This represents approximately 27.6 percent. 


The 1987 figure marks an increase over the total for July 
1986, when 26.2 percent of the workforce was female. 


Significant Change 


The entry of women into the labor force (people who had 
jobs or were seeking work) is attributed to factors such as 
the modernization of the economy, the economic crisis, 
smaller family size, and greater liberalization. 


The percentage of women in the Economically Active 
Population (PEA), or labor force, rose from 16 to 22 
percent between 1963 and 1984 (the last year when a 
Population Census was taken). 


In the case of rural workers, the figure almost doubled 
between those two years. Between 1982 and 1985, how- 
ever, there was a sharp drop in the PEA in this area 
because of problems joining the labor market at that 
time. 
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In 1984 there was not quite one woman for every two 
men in the urban labor force, a figure which has hardly 
changed at all since 1963. In the rural sector, the ratio 
was just one woman to 11.5 men in 1963, and it became 
a 1-to-6 ratio by 1984. 


These figures are mentioned in the study titled “The 
Labor Situation of Costa Rican Women, 1963-1985,” 
written by Nancy Moritz with financing from the United 
Nations Volunteer Fund for the Decade of Women. 


The document adds that although female participation 
in the rural labor market increased considerably, in 1984 
that sector accounted for just 7 percent of the work force, 
while women in the city represented 15 percent. 


Areas of Participation 


The study notes that female workers used to be concen- 
trated in the jobs of domestic help, store clerk, seam- 
stress, nurse, and teacher. 


This picture has changed, and women are now diversi- 
fying their occupations more, although it is felt that they 
are still ranning up against obstacles. Moritz asserts that 
despite the improvements that have been made, women 
are still hindered by being assigned jobs with less respon- 
sibility and prestige, more routine, and lower pay. 


Nevertheless, the study emphasizes that in the urban 
sphere primarily, women have gained important access 
to technical, professional, and administrative job cate- 
gories. The same is not true of the rural sector. 


The document adds that between 1963 and 1984, com- 
merce was the area that expanded most in terms of 
female employment, while the service sector lost the 
most ground (mainly domestic employment), even 
though in 1984 the latter sector still employed more than 
half the women in the labor force. 


Similarly, there was a slight increase in the importance of 
industry, and in the rural area, a small decline in the 
importance of agriculture. 


In that same year, domestic and sales jobs occupied first 
place in the urban labor market, while service jobs were 
first in the rural sector. 


Double Duty 


In 1984, approximately one in four households in the 
city reported having a female head. The study mentions, 
however, that more than half of these women said they 
had no jobs and were not seeking employment. 
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Population by Activity, Region, and Sex 
Sex Population Total Labor Employed Unemployed 
Force 
TOTAL 2,606,374 977,847 923.310 54,537 
Men 1,310,480 707,898 674,771 33,127 
Women 1,295,894 269 , 949 248 ,539 21-410 
Labor Force by Sector 
Activity Total Men Women 

Agriculture, hunting, forestry 
"and fishing 268,653 252/195 16,458 
Mining and quarry work 2,596 2, --- 
Manufacturing industries 167,641 107,798 59,843 
Electricity, gas and water 11,599 10,762 837 
Construction 58,665 58,009 656 
Retail and wholesale trade 154,362 99,716 54,652 
Transportation, storage and 

enleninieek jane 39,667 36,137 3,530 
Financial, insurance and real 

estate establishments 27,649 20,058 «2,098 
Community, social and personal 

aacvions 226,229 107,543 118,686 
Not clearly specified 8,887 6,703 2,184 
Seeking work for first time 11,899 6,387 5,512 


Source: 


In many cases, these circumstances have forced women 
to join the labor force, although another factc; in this 
decision is the need to supplement the spouse's income. 


According to Vilma Guzman, director of the National 
Center for the Development of Women and the Family 
of the Ministry of Culture, Youth, and Sports, one of the 
limiting factors in women’s participation in the job 
market is maternity, because in many cases their repro- 
ductive function is not taken into consideration. 


Guzman also explained that the women who are both 
employees and mothers must pull double duty, and are 
also affected by their concern about the care of their 
children when they are small. 


National Survey of Households and Multiple Services, July 1987 


The official reported that in view of this situation, the 
Center is promoting the training and organization of 
working women, and is also strongly supporting a bill on 
the real equality of women. 


This legislation deals with the situations mentioned 
above by providing regulations to support child care 
centers, allowing for the possibility of several entities 
joining forces to open such facilities. 


The bill also provides for the establishment of an office 
to deal with complaints about discrimination or other 
problems that beset working women. 
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Labor Tribunals Dismissing Charges Against 
Workers 

32480183a Havana TRABAJADORES in Spanish 
16 May 88 p 9 


[Article by Mercedes J. Escalona] 


{Text] Based on an analysis of the appeals that have been 
filed with the Labor Division of the Provincial Popular 
Tribunal in Havana, we have learned that the court has 
overturned a number of sanctions imposed on workers 
by administrations, or has exonerated the alleged 
offender because of the violation of the procedures 
established in the Labor Code. 


Among the deficiencies noted in the administrations’ 
imposition of sanctions are the following: 


e The extemporaneous application of the disciplinary 
measure. Depending on the offense committed by the 
worker, the administration is supposed to adhere to 
the provisions of Articles 162, 163, and 164 of the 
Labor Code, which deal with the latter’s authority to 
impose disciplinary measures when it learns of an 
infraction. Frequently, however, these provisions are 
violated. 

¢ Disciplinary measures imposed pursuant to a regula- 
tion that does not apply to the alleged offender. We 
found many cases in which the precepts of Decree- 
Law No. 36, which refers to managers and officials, 
are applied to workers. 

¢ Disciplinary measures imposed by people not autho- 
rized to do so. All managers feel that they have the 
authority to discipline workers, but established pro- 
cedure calls for the immediate supervisor to propose 
a disciplinary measure; only the manager or highest 
official of the entity, or the person to whom he 
delegates that authority in writing prior to the occa- 
sion, may take such action. 

¢ No evidence of the deeds imputed to the alleged 
offender is presented. In the case of a worker who is 
disciplined for tardiness, when an appeal is filed with 
the Provincial Tribunal the worker’s attendance 
record and time card are not brought in. If a worker is 
accused of submitting a fraudulent excuse for tardi- 
ness, Officials fail to provide the evidence requested 
by the court, such as a document from the hospital 
proving that the note was forged. Consequently, the 
court exonerates the accused. 

¢ The document administrations use to give notice of a 
discplinary measure does not specify the acts for 
which discipline is being imposed, how they hap- 
pened, and so on, as in the case of an alleged lack of 
respect, for example. If the allegation is absenteeism, 
no reasons are given and there is no list of the days 
missed. Therefore, it is extremely difficult for the 
court to rule on the appropriateness of the measure. 
Due to the lack of arguments, it would have to take 
testimony on the matter to determine all the facts, 
and that would lead to delays in processing cases. 
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e There are also cases of administrations that have 
drawn up printed forms for using when taking disci- 
plinary action, but on these forms there is no indica- 
tion of the circumstances surrounding the event, the 
nature of the act in question, the seriousness of the 
offense committed, the damages caused, or the 
offender’s personal situation or employment record. 
All of these elements would obviously contribute to a 
more thorough analysis by the court in determining 
whether disciplinary action is called for and what 
measure would be the most effective. 

e When the infraction involves the commission of a 
crime, administrations often wait for the results of the 
criminal trial before applying disciplinary measures. 
This is wrong, because the two proceedings are inde- 
pendent of one another. 

e Often the administrations do not appear at hearings 
even though they have been duly notified, and if they 
do appear they send a representative who is unfamil- 
iar with the details of the case and is there as a mere 
formality. Although it is an established principle that 
the administration may delegate any manager or legal 
counsel to perform this task, it should send comrades 
who are familiar with the case. 


These are a few of the deficiencies found in the cases that 
were appealed to the Labor Division of the Havana 
Provincial Popular Tribunal. We have no doubt that the 
same is true in the rest of the country. As we have said, 
these flaws have forced the court to overturn the sanc- 
tion that was imposed and to exonerate the accused 
worker. 


Another conclusion that can be drawn from this analysis 
is that there is widespread ignorance of labor legislation. 
This ignorance is disturbing, because as representatives 
of the state, administrations should defend the measures 
they impose with convincing arguments to prove their 
fairness. They should apply discipline in a timely fashion 
and, most importantly, they should ensure that disci- 
pline does not stray from its original intent: to educate 
the worker. 


If administrations are not strict on this, they may create 
the opposite effect in the labor force: a tremendous 
distrust of managers by workers when they discover the 
lack of seriousness and rigor in this procedure. (Office of 
the Attorney General of the Republic) 
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Greater Availability of Sugar Workers Linked to 
Salary Increase 

32480183b Havana TRABAJADORES in Spanish 

14 May 88 p 12 


[Article by Gabino Manguela] 


[Text] The increase in the pay of manual laborers in the 
Sugarcane sector and other measures implemented in 
this sector are credited with swelling the ranks of these 
laborers by more than 8,000 additional workers bewteen 
last October and the end of the first quarter of this year. 
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This circumstance becomes even more apparent if we 
compare the number of agricultural workers recorded in 
December 1986 with that recorded at the end of March 
1988, which yields a difference of more than 13,600 
workers. 


It is well known that in the last 20 years the number of 
agricultural workers has been on the decline; but 
improved working conditions and transportation, the 
operation of meal carts, and other advances have encour- 
aged these hard-working people to stay on the job longer. 


To be sure, the rational organization of work has reduced 
payrolls, but in recent years this situation reached a 
point that could be described as critical. 


The pay raises given to manual agricultural workers 
range from 20 to 25 percent, bringing the average pay to 
approximately 150 to 185 pesos. 


CUBA 


In fact, the organization of the workers into groups and 
brigades has allowed for greater control over their work, 
and in turn has made it possible to exert greater admin- 
istrative, trade union, and political control over these 
workers. 


The provinces that have seen the largest increases in the 
number of agricultural workers are Ciego de Avila, 
Camaguey, Villa Clara, and Granma. Those reporting 
the smallest increases are Sancti Spiritus, Pinar del Rio, 
and Guantanamo. 


When the pay raise went into effect, the number of 
manual laborers in agriculture totaled just over 85,000; 
at the end of the third month of the year, that number 
had reached 93,127. 
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